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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


ae 
3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this ner any ether precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


MORE ABOUT MACHINES AND MEN 


HOSE who sob sadly over the dead level to which 
the machine age has reduced us and over the 
degeneracy produced by our soft civilization, 

frequently forget that there are places where one may 
find machines used solely for the highest good of man, 
and that in these places men and women are using 
them with patience, unselfishness and even heroism 
that could not be surpassed by any age. 

Contrary to the general impression, there is 
probably no more inspiring place than a hospital— 
and especially the wards of a hospital. The patient 
who is sec'uded in a private room, with a single doctor 
and private nurses, has little idea of the dramas that 
go on all about him. But one who has shared his 
nurses with other patients, watched anxiously the 
gains and losses of others than himself, and touched 
the tragedies and joys of other lives in sickness, has 
had a glimpse into another and a tremendously in- 
teresting world. And in it he has gained for all time 
an immense respect and reverence for the doctors 
and nurses who go on, day after day, patiently, 
steadily, unselfishly, working for mankind. No prob- 
lem is too discouraging for solution. Failure to-day 
means discovery to-morrow, for these workers. 

But often the most thrilling dramas of this life 
do not reach the front page, and so it was tucked away 
in an inside corner of our morning paper that we read 
of the nurse in a Chicago hospital who was overcome 
by an attack of infantile paralysis while caring for 
her patients, and who lay close to death because the 
dread disease had paralyzed her lung muscles and ren- 
dered them useless. But the patience and perseverance 
of the scientists had made provision even for this 
emergency, and a machine was waiting. Into a me- 
chanical respirator the sufferer was put, and for twelve 
days there she remained, carefully watched, with the 
machine almost breathing for her. At the end of 
that time she was taken from the respirator five times, 
for periods of a few moments each time, and was able 
to continue breathing alone. The doctors and nurses 
who had been tirelessly watching over her were jubi- 
lant, and believe that she will overcome the paralysis 
which had made her lung muscles useless. 

But even more thrilling than this achievement is 
the spirit shown by the nurse, whose first interest in 
her own recovery was a scientific one, and who ex- 


pressed the desire to become well enough to help per- 
fect the machine which had saved her life, immediately 
making suggestions for several changes in its mechan- 
ism for the comfort of other patients. Such a spirit 
is all in the day’s work every day of the year in our 
hospitals, but it has in it something of the divine. 
And as a motive behind the machine, it can add in- 
calculable riches to life. ; 
* * 


ARE THERE ANY PROPHETS LEFT? 


WO weeks ago Dr. Etz, as General Superintendent, 
‘through the Christian Leader, issued a message 
to ministers and laymen of the Universalist 
Church. He called it ““A Personal Letter.” It was 
an unusual revelation of the mind and heart of the 
man who wrote it. It was a remarkable exposition 
of Universalist principles. ; : 
Lest we miss the point of the statement and 
lose ourselves in a less important discussion, we will! 
merely remark that we consider ‘‘Reactions,’’ which 
Dr. Etz regards as a waste of ink and paper, one of 
the great successes of the Leader. But that is a sub- 
sidiary question. 

Dr. Etz makes us see vividly the tense, earnest, 
self-sacrificing characters of men and women whom he 
met on his trip to Europe, who are giving themselves 
unstintedly to the service of their fellow men. They 
stand out in mighty contrast, Dr. Etz thinks, to the 
writers of Reactions, and, we suspect that Dr. Etz 
meant, to writers of sermons, editorials and articles 
in the Leader, to letters in his mail bag, to the great 
body of us busy at the routine of our church. 

Well, it is more or less true. For ourselves we 
admit gladly that whenever we come into contact with 
a really prophetic life, on fire for God and man, filled 
with the spirit of the good Master who spent and 
was spent in service, we feel that much that we at- 
tempt and the little that we do is unworthy of our 
profession. 

In other words, several million men are out of 
work in this country, and millions more in other parts 
of the world, and we are sorry about it in an academic 
way. Very few of us have done anything about it, 
and what we have done is quite futile. 

The minister cited by Dr. Etz in illustration 
begged his people at Easter to be satisfied with piti- 
fully small wages that export business might not be 
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interfered with. The atheist whom he describes, by 
voice and pen many hours a day is laboring for “‘prop- 
er wages and living conditions for the masses, play- 
grounds, medical care, proper schooling for children, 
the right to be well born, to grow up in healthful 
~ conditions, to be freed from the fears and burdens of 
old age, and not compelled to face the dangers of 
war.” 

What chaJlenges Dr. Etz in the situation as he 
goes about the world is this: The so-called atheist, 
the woman labor leader, and others almost without 
number taking the lead in different countries, are us- 
ing the fundamental principles of Universalism. 
How are professed Universalists using them? 

There is no question in Dr. Etz’s mind about the 
progress that Universalism as a faith is making in 
the world. The races of men are becoming more 
brotherly, there are an increasing number of people 
who have concern for the other fellow, there are mul- 
titudes in and out of the churches coming to believe 
that God is the father of all and that every man be- 
longs to every other man, and living up to those 
ideals. But here is the startling question which he 
implies: Is Universalism making its great progress 
in the world in spite of the opposition of some of us 
in the Universalist churches? 

That is a sobering thought. Is our influence 
actually for the universals of thought and practise 
or for the partials? 

Can there be found anything of the club or clan 
spirit in what thinks itself broad as the universe? 

There may be those who honestly believe that we 
ought not to raise such questions lest we discourage 
our ministers and members. To them let us reply: 

Such a challenge as the General Superintendent 
has given us is a rushing, mighty wind. If there bea 
spark of the Divine fire left, it will blow it into flame. 
If there be nothing but ashes, they can’t be hurt. We 
suspect that. Dr. Etz will find many knees that have 
not bowed to the Baal of ease, selfishness and worldly 
success. 

* * 
MERE ENGLISH 


E are indebted to that live little Unitarian 
paper, the Inquirer and Christian Life of 
London, for most interesting comment on 

Mr. Winston Churchill’s forthcoming book, ‘My Early 
Life,’ extracts from which are appearing in the News 
Chronicle. Says the Inquirer and Christian Life: 


A still more arresting passage is that which describes 
how he learned the art of writing. Being too stupid, 
or too bored, to make any success of Latin or Greek, he 
remained a long time in the lowest form, and was 
taught by ‘‘a most delightful man... . charged 
with the duty of teaching the stupidest boys the most 
disregarded thing—namely, to write mere English.” To 
that piece of good fortune, as it turned out, Mr. Church- 
ill owes it that he got into his bones “‘the essential 
structure of the ordinary British sentence,’’ which he 
truly designates ‘‘a noble thing.’ Happily if a man has 
it in him to become a writer, even a newspaper writer, 
his future career will not be hindered by a knowledge 
of Greek or Latin! But it is not given to all to combine 
scholarship with the suppleness and vividness of amodern 
journalist—as, for, instance, Dean Inge does; and we 
may be glad that Mr. Churchill not only learned how 


.when every leaf and twig is sharply etched against 


to express himself with ease and power, but that he is 
forever biased in favor of boys learning English. 

For some time we have suspected that there 
has been an almost complete breakdown in the edu- 
cational machinery of our country created to make 
boys and girls speak and write the English language. 
Now our educators themselves seem to be disturbed 
about the matter. There is little to choose between 
colleges and preparatory schools in the matter of 
teaching English. All fail. It is not uncommon to 
find teachers of English who murder the English 
language themselves. 


Our Janguage is a supple, efficient instrument. - 


Why not learn it? 

Especially if men and women are going into the 
ministry, to stand up before congregations to teach 
by precept and example, why not have them learn 
English? 


* * 


THE JURY SYSTEM 


RECENT news item tells, of how one court in 
desperation sent marshals out to commandeer 
citizens for jury service. Business men finding 

themselves suddenly taken into custody for jury 
service protested vigorously, but to no avail. The 
judge had to have a jury. Panels and panels of pros- 
pective jurors had succeeded in getting themselves. 
excused or disqualified. Hence the draft. 

The incident brings to the fore our perennial 
jury problem. Every man is, by the Constitution, 
guaranteed the right of trial by a jury of his peers. 
when accused of crime. If, however, as is too often 
the case, his peers beg off or purposely disqualify 
themselves, the right to trial by jury becomes almost 
if not quite worthless. For there are left for jury 
duty after the normally intelligent and capable have 
shifted the responsibility, only the lazy and the un- 
intelligent. The fact that this latter class weleome 
jury duty accounts for some of the astonishing ver- 
dicts which startle us from time to time. 

Of course jury duty is inconvenient for busy 
men and women. Of course jury duty means a sac- 
rifice of time and money on the part of those intelli- 
gent, valuable citizens who do serve. The fact re- 
mains, however, that trial by jury is one of the founda- 
tion stones of democracy. Over against the incon- 
venience and sacrifice caused by jury service by busy 
citizens, must be put the question: What will happen 
to the jury system if all who are qualified to serve 
intelligently continue to get excused? 

* * 


THE HAZE ON THE FAR HORIZON 


‘NHE haze on the far horizon is a phrase from 
Carruth’s poem, which is quoted so often that. 
it is in danger of being worn threadbare. But 

we can’t forget it. Every autumn those lines about 
the ripe rich tints of the corn field, the infinite tender 


‘ 


defies Retin geil retest eee a 


sky, and the wild geese flying high, keep coming up. _ 


Perhaps in no other equal number of words have the 
wistful yearning spirit of autumn been compressed. 


The haze on the far horizon is one of the most beauti- 


ful things in nature. The days of haze need not. 


be set above or below those marvelous frosty days. — 
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the sky, when there is no haze on the horizon and one 
can see for miles. Inthe autumn haze there is mystery, 
and mystery is just as much a part of life as fact. 
We look off at that haze on the horizon and try to 
penetrate it, but in vain. It is like some things in our 
lives that we never have understood. It is like a veil 
over the unknown place where our beloved have gone. 
It is a very far horizon sometimes, and very hazy. 
And yet joined with this line Carruth has another 
that shows how he felt about it, “the infinite tender 
sky.’’ This universe has tenderness as a part of it. 
The haze that veils the horizon is not cold and cruel, 
but soft, gentle, tender—lifting a bit now and then to 
let us see farther, and then shutting down with great 
gentleness, as if a loving hand were in control. 

Some call all this autumn, says Carruth. ‘Others 
call it God.” It doesn’t matter much what we call 
it. It does matter whether or not we believe the haze 
to be impenetrable, the tenderness of the sky al! 
moonshine, the love at the heart of the universe a 
dream. ; 

The poets, the prophets, the musicians, are here 
to interpret the universe—to make us sure of what 
we can’t see clearly, but believe to be true. In our 
churches let us give them a chance. 

* * 


BUILDING MORALE 


HERE is the morale of the church to-day? 
“Gone,” one critic says. “Shot to pieces,”’ 
another adds. These are not comments of 

Universalists, as one might judge from some letters in 
the Leader. They are Methodist in origin, and the 
editor of Zion’s Herald (Methodist Episcopal) adds: 
“Possibly the situation is not quite so dark as these 
pessimistic utterances would seem to indicate. But. 
morale certainly is at a low ebb just now in the Church 
of Jesus Christ.” 

This has a familiar sound, but it lacks one artistic 
touch with which we have become familiar in the past 
five years. The denominational paper is not blamed 
for the situation. No one says, “Zion’s Herald has 
destroyed our morale.’’ No one puts it all on talk of 
church unity. The diagnosis and remedy are not so 
simple as all that. 

This is how Dr. Hartman looks at it: 

We have passed through long years of tiresome 
diagnosis, of endless surveys, of program-making and 
goal-fixing. And we are still tinkering with the ma- 
chinery. Lack of business methods, inefficient organi- 
zation, poor preaching, inattention to pastoral work, 
unbelief in the doctrines of the church, failure to keep 
up to date, an underpaid mia‘stry—these are a few of 
the hundreds of causes that have been recited to show 
why the church is in its present state. But diagnosis ~ 
has not yet saved us. We continue to lose ground. 

Come next those who would galvanize us into life. 
“Throw away your hammer and get a horn,” they ex- 
hort. ‘Get busy,” “Send orders down the line,” ‘“Be 
optimistic,” are some of the slogans of the ecclesiasti- 
cal efficiency experts who are zealous to turn our de- 
pressing retreat into an enthusiastic advance. But not 
much is to be expected from Pollyanna methods. The 
thing runs deeper. We must build morale. And there 
is no magic process or autocratic coercion by which this 
end can be achieved. Morale has to do with the spirit. 
Build morale. A better expression perhaps would 


be “Grow morale,” for the word “‘build’’ tends to em- 
phasize the mechanical at the expense of the vital ele- 
ments in the process. But how shall we grow morale? 
High-pressure methods will not do it. Feverish ex- 
hortations will not do it. Circular letters will not do it. 
Morale will grow in the individual, and through him 
of course in the organization with which he is allied, 
when and in so far as he is brought face to face with 
spiritual reality. He must come to see that, after all, 
the unseen world is “‘the only solid.” 


When we come to the way to grow morale Dr. 
Hartman shows us that there is no one way and no 
short cut. 

Among the elements in true spiritual growth Dr. 
Hartman mentions “self-examination, communion 
with God, thoughtful reading and prolonged reflec- 
tion and meditation, a determination at all times to 
be true to truth and loyal to the right, fellowship 
with great souls, a daily practise of the will of God as 
it is revealed in the Scriptures and in every-day ex- 
perience.”’ 

He urges a three or four day meeting in every 
episcopal area that shall not be promotional, or con- 
ducted by a board or society, or with a program too 
hard and fast, or made the occasion of appeals of any 
kind, but held strictly to sessions of worship, intellec- 
tual stimulus, social contact and practical suggestion. 

“Until a new sense of reality is developed in the 
hearts and minds of Methodists,’ he says, “‘we may 
expect to live at a poor dying rate.”’ 

* * 


GREAT POSSESSIONS LOST AND GAINED 


E had great possessions and lost most of them. 
Then he died, and his widow had to leave the 
big house and go to live in a little one. She 

was a sensible woman and thankful for the little 
house, but to lose the big one was a bitter blow, not 
because it was big, but because it was endeared to her 
by a life-time of associations, and was in itself very 
beautiful. 

She lived near enough to her old home so that 
she could walk through the grounds if she wished, 
and down by the river which she loved, but for a long 
time she could not bring herself to do it. 

Then one day, passing the place, her eyes fell 
on a great oak that she had always rejoiced in, and 
she found to her surprise that there was nothing al- 
tered about it. It waved its branches in the same old 
way. It stood out against the sky with the same 
grandeur of outline. It caught and held the sunshine 
and let it fall in golden patches as she remembered it. 
And it greeted her as it always had—apparently 
oblivious of any change in ownership. 

Then it suddenly came over her that she had 
been a foolish woman not to accept the new owner’s 
permission to walk in the grounds whenever she chose. 
She began to venture in, to sit in the lonely, retired 
nooks that she loved, to walk to her favorite lookouts, 
and lo, she found that she again possessed practically 
everything that she had prized and lost. ‘‘I own it 
spiritually,” she said, happily, to her rector. ‘That is 
the only ownership I ever really valued.”’ 

Rich indeed is the man or woman who owns an 
estate, a park, the Sistine Madonna, the Cologne 
Cathedral, or anything else, spiritually. 
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The Fifth International Congregational Council 


William E. Gilroy 


BP HE editor of the Leader has asked me to write 

fo), 2 word in summary and interpretation of 
the Fifth International Congregational Coun- 
CAG: cil, which met at Bournemouth, England, 
July 1-8. The proceedings of the eight days were 
much too crowded to permit of more than brief sum- 
mary of characterization, but I am under the im- 
pression that Universalists will be interested chiefly 
in a broad view of the International Congregational 
Council, its nature and purpose, and its measure of 
effectiveness as a symbol of world-wide Congrega- 
tional fellowship, and as an expression of the witness 
and principles of that fellowship in relation to the 
whole fellowship of Christians throughout the world. 

This gathering at Bournemouth was the fifth of 
similar gatherings that have been held every ten years, 
alternately in Great Britain and in America. It was 
an interesting fact that a few who were present at 
this Fifth International Council had attended all four 
previous Councils, and many who had not been 
present at all the Councils had attended at least two 
previous meetings. In the minds of these there was 
a very definite basis of comparison and a means of 
estimating the progress that has been made in the 
growth of international relations between Congre- 
gationalists. 

It is a strange and somewhat unaccountable fact 
that previous Councils have evoked little enthusiasm. 
Conflicts of temperament and opinion in the earlier 
Councils affected completeness of unity and harmony. 
There was no open rupture and the Councils in the 
main emphasized a note of fellowship with much 
wholesome contact, but differences were none the 
less marked, and I gathered from impressions of 
those who knew these Councils that there was a fair 
amount of oratorical rivalry between England and 
America without always the largest spirit of mag- 
nanimity and mutual understanding. The last Coun- 
cil, at Boston ten years ago, through a variety of 
causes, was generally recognized as a great failure. 
I think there was general feeling that the chief cause 
was the holding of the meetings in Mechanics Hall, 
where the assembly was lost in the immensity of the 
place and speakers could not be heard or discussions 
carried on with satisfaction. But there were also 
certain unfortunate contretemps in the arrangements, 
misfortunes in personal adjustments on the side of 
hospitality, and various other incidents that did not 
tend to make it altogether an occasion of outstanding 
good-will. 

I emphasize these criticisms because the Fifth 


International Council at Bournemouth stands out - 


decidedly in contrast as a gathering that represented 
a measure of unity that the most optimistic could 
hardly have anticipated, and that was characterized 
in all its associations with a profound spirit of good 
will and a deep sense of the nature and place of fel- 
lowship between similar Christian groups in the 
promotion of better international relations and in 
the SOULS AN of the great task of world re- 
demption. 
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The Council consisted of 450 delegates, 150 of 
whom were from America; but this group of official 
delegates was a part of a larger company of nearly | 
600 people who went on a Good Will Pilgrimage to = 
return a similar visit by 1,200 British Congrega- = 
tionalists who came to America two years ago on the | 
“Twentieth Century Mayflower.” Over 500 members || 
of the Pilgrimage went to England on the steamship | 
Adriatic, and the life on shipboard with its fine 
fellowship in theological and missionary conferences 
and in various cultural groups was an important fea- 
ture in the general setting. Following the Council 
meeting at Bournemouth, the entire Pilgrimage was 
entertained for three days in London by the Congrega- 
tionalists of that area. British hospitality both in | 
Bournemouth and in London was thorough-going | 
and lavish, and it may confidently be said that few 
things have happened in recent years that have done 
so much to break down narrow prejudices and create 
larger sympathies and understanding as have the 
hospitality and contacts associated with the Pilgrim- 
age of two years ago and this recent return Pilgrimage. 

In connection with the London festivities, the 
outstanding events were a reception at Memorial | 
Hall, the headquarters of British Congregationalism, 
a luncheon at the Victoria Hotel presided over by 
Sir Alexander Glegg, a garden party in the grounds © 
of Sir Evan Spicer at East Dulwich, and as a crown- 
ing occasion the great banquet in the Guild Hall at | 
which the Lord Mayor of London associated himself — 
with Sir Murray Hyslop, who presided over the 
gathering, in welcoming the guests. There was also | 
provision for a memorable trip to Windsor Castle, 
with an outing on the Thames which brought the 
party in sight of the fine estate where Lord Astor 
and the famous Lady Nancy make their home. 

But to return to the Council meeting at Bourne- 
mouth. The themes and discussions of the extensive | 
program all centered around the general subject “The © 
Living Church.” This was discussed in relation to ~ 
its Protestant witness, its authority, its gospel, the - 
expression of its life, its unity, its missionary reponsi- — 
bility and endeavor, with special consideration of the | 
relationship of the Congregational churches to other — 
Christian churches, and the place and distinctive © 
contribution of Congregationalism in the living church © 
of to-day. These various themes and relationships 
were introduced for discussion for the most part by 
two major addresses, one by an American and one bya — 
Britisher, with the representatives of the great Do- 
minions and other lands also accorded a place on the — 
program. The addresses on the whole were of a very — 
high order and were progressive in spirit. It was my © 
judgment that the ablest address of the entire session — 
was probably that of President Albert Palmer of the ~ 
Chicago Theological Seminary on the “Authority of © 
the Living Church.”’ Dr. Palmer developed with fine ~ 
spirit and courageous emphasis the ideal of an author- 
ity in religion resting wholly upon truth and goodness © 
and not upon any artificial leverage of tradition, as- 
sumption or formal organization. 
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One of the most interesting passages in the Coun- 
cil developed in the discussion on authority in which 
Principal Selbie of Mansfield College, Oxford, who 
had been Dr. Palmer’s associate in the principal ad- 
dresses on the theme, rallied his American friends 
upon their hasty thinking, which he characterized 
as always dangerous thinking. Principal Selbie had 
just returned from Amer'ca, where he had been de- 
livering a series of lectures at Harvard University. 
He had evidently been impressed with the extent to 
which everywhere he found people discussing “hu- 
manism.” He pointed out that humanism as it was 
being exploited in America was simply a revamping 
of what the church had again and again faced before, 
and he referred to the way in which much of it had 
been expressed by Cotter Morrison in his book, 
“The Service of Men.” ‘The trouble with you in 
America,” said Dr. Selbie, “is that you lack back- 
ground.” 

Dr. Palmer scored very neatly when in modestly 
closng the discussion he reminded Principal Selbie 
that the trouble in America was not that we lacked 
background but that we had too much background, 
and that too much of it was British background. He 
pointed out that in the background of American hu- 
manism to-day were the influences of such men as 
Julian Huxley and Bertrand Russell, both influences 
from England. It was a very neat rejoinder and the 
Council showed that it appreciated Dr. Palmer’s 
point. 

Among the American speakers, the Rev. Doug- 
las Horton also made a very marked impression by his 
address on ‘““The Place of Congregationalism in the 
Living Church.”’ With delicious irony, Mr. Horton 
described and analyzed the vaguely broad, typical 
American Congregational church of to-day, and 
measured it against the largeness and depth of the 
principles for which it was supposed to stand. The 
effect of this treatment was to bring into strong re- 
lief the principles and responsibilities of distinctive 
Congregationalism as Mr. Horton defined them. 

There was also a very marked response on the 
part of the Council to an address by Rev. W. W. 
Pickett of Forest Hills, New York. Mr. Pickett’s 
address on “‘The Gospel as Revelation’? was notable 
for the clear way in which he associated the gospel as 
revelation with the historic Jesus as the highest ex- 
pression of spiritual realities that the universe had 
produced in history. Dr. Robert F. Horton, who was 
presiding over the session, remarked that a chairman 
should be impartial and not show his susceptibilities, 
but that he had been moved so strongly by the address 
that he could not refrain from congratulating Mr. 
Pickett upon the clearness of his evangelical outlook. 
He anticipated for him a ministry of prophetic power 
and usefulness. The incident may perhaps be taken 
as indicating the response of the Council to a con- 
ception of the gospel message and ministry which is 
essentially Christocentric as distinct from vaguely 
humanistic, but which has at the same time departed 
very far from old literalisms and formalism in inter- 
preting a Christocentric gospel in modern ways and 
in a modern environment. 

The addresses and discussions on Christian unity 
were essentially in harmony with the great declara- 


tions that have been made here in America in the Joint 
Statement of Universalists and Congregationalists. 
The spirit of the Council seemed distinctly averse to 
entering into Episcopal alliances, or into any form of 
union in which the freedom of faith and fellowship 
would be compromised. 

The distinctly social messages of the Council 
came chiefly in the closing session in the addresses by 
Miss Margaret Slattery and Dr. F. W.:-Norwood of 
the City Temple on the “Living Church and Human 
Society.” 

An outstanding criticism of the Council was that 
the social impacts and implications of the living 
church were inadequately stressed. I think there 
was much warrant for this criticism. The social 
implications were there and the foundations and 
backgrounds of the church’s social prophecy were 
evident, but the distinctly social note was not as 
evident as it ought to have been; and one had a feel- 
ing that the general atmosphere of the Council in this 
respect was rather complacent and conforming. 
Expressions of loyalty to King and country were 
fitting, but one had a feeling that they were made to 
cover up the divine discontent with much in the or- 
ganization of life and with social conditions of to- 
day which every thoughtful man must feel to be ele- 
mental and crucial when he compares the actual facts 
and conditions with the gospel ideal. 

In addition to this the other major criticism of the 
Council was that youth was inadequately represented 
both in the personnel and in the program provisions 
for addresses and discussions. The one session 
specially devoted to youth and the church, a session 
presided over by Jason Noble Pierce, brought forth 
a vigorous and challenging paper by a young English 
minister, the Rev. Wilton E. Ricks. Unfortunately, 
the value of the paper was seriously sacrificed through 
the lack of opportunity for discussion. The Coun- 
cil also was freely criticised on the ground that 
women had too slight a part in the official program 
and proceedings. 

A deeper criticism of the Council, however, that 
I would make, if one is justified in being critical of a 
gathering which, on the whole, was on so high a plane 
and so successful, would be that it was too circum- 
scribed by the official bounds of our fellowship and was 
too representative of Congregational organization 
rather than of Congregational life and principles. 
Only the largeness of these principles kept it from be- 
ing something of a sectarian gathering. The prin- 
ciples that Congregationalists represent, if they have 
real validity and meaning, extend beyond our or- 
ganized and official fellowship. Historically, we 
are rooted with other Christian groups in the move- 
ment of religious independency, and, where there is 
not a common historical origin, we are just as closely 
associated with others whose spiritual backgrounds 
and associations are much the same as our own. I 
should like to have seen that larger life represented in 
some way in the Congregational Council. Only by 
some such larger representation could our place, con- 
tacts, and associations in the living church have been 
adequately emphasized, and I hope that the day 
will come when all of the so-called free churches in 
our national and world gatherings will develop some- 
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thing that is as large as their freedom rather than as 
narrow and circumscribed as the official bounds of 
their}fellowship. 

e One passes adverse criticism on the great gather- 
ing, however, only with considerable hesitation. The 
Fifth'International Congregational Council at Bourne- 
mouth was a great meeting, and it came very near to 
being a great Council of the Church in a very genuine 
and true sense. It was at least distinctive and suc- 
cessful enough to settle decisively the question whether 
or not the International Councils shall continue. 
In fact, the sentiment for closer world-wide fellow- 
ship was so strong that a resolution was passed looking 
toward the maintenance of the spirit of the Council in 
the interval between sessions through a visit by the 


Moderator to various groups or in such other ways 
as may be found practicable. The Moderator who 
presided over the sessions, and who continues in 
office for the coming decade, it should have been stated, 
was Dr. J. D. Jones, distinguished minister of the 
church in which the Council was held. 

The many American visitors have returned to 
this country with a large measure of hope and in- 
spiration. The one certainty that does seem to stand 
out in contemplating the Bournemouth Council is 
that it has made possible ten years from now a Council 
gathering that we confidently predict will be more 
alive and open to all the issues and relationships of 
Christianity in the modern world than any Council 
that has been held heretofore. 


What Is the Simon Report? 


Dorothy Cole 


m\NE of the most important questions in Great 
%| Britain and India to-day is whether or not 
the Round Table Conference, to be held in 
mee} J.ondon in October, shall be based on the 
Report of the Simon Commission, recently published 
in two volumes of 750 pages. This Report, a best 
seller in England and rejected by all groups of Indian 
opinion, is hardly likely to be used as the official basis 
of the Conference, but it is certain to have much in- 
fluence on public opinion, and, probably, upon the 
deliberations themselves. 

The Report is the work of the Statutory Com- 
mission on the Constitution of India, appointed on 
Noy. 26, 1927, by Stanley Baldwin, then Prime 
Minister, and the Earl of Birkenhead, then Secretary 
of State for India, ‘for the purpose of inquiring into 
the working of the system of government, the growth 
of education, and the development of representative 
institutions, in British India,” and to “report as to 
whether, and to what extent, it is desirable to establish 
the principle of responsible government, or to extend, 
modify, or restrict the degree of responsible govern- 
ment then existing.” The Commission consisted of 
two peers and five members of the House of Commons, 
headed by Sir John Simon, and its labor occupied three 
years, included two visits to India, and necessitated 
thousands of miles of travel. Much of its work was 
done under great difficulties, for the Indians, resentful 
at the refusal of their request for a mixed commission 
of British and Indians, boycotted it and refused co- 
operation at first. Later, however, all provincial 
assemblies except Burma appointed co-operating 
committees. 

The need for the appointment of such a commis- 
sion grew out of the enormous problem of relations 
between East and West, and particularly the problem 
of European power in the East, which had become a 
matter of world concern. The Indian movement of 
insurgent nationalism was spreading rapidly under 
Gandhi’s leadership and causing widespread alarm. 
And Britain, herself, stood committed to a policy 
of advance toward responsible self-government by 
after war promises, preceded by the Morley Reforms 
of 1909. 

The Morley Reforms, instituted by the Secretary 


of State for India in the last: Liberal Government, 
were exceedingly cautious in ‘themselves, but they 
probably constituted the first important breach in the 
celebrated British system of centralized bureaucracy — 


a non-political business administration which ruled — 


India by such an effective departmental system that 
the Indian Civil Service was recognized as the most 
efficient public service in the world. These Morley 
Reforms enlarged and improved Legislative Councils 
and admitted methods of direct election for the first 
time in India, though on a very limited basis. They 
opened the inner Executive Council to a few Indian 
public men, but left the structure of British supremacy 
intact. 

Then the war broke out and, because of the im- 
portant part which India played in safeguarding the 
British Empire, British statesmen recognized and 
anticipated significant changes looming ahead by, 
on August 20, 1917, ‘the most momentous announce- 
ment ever made in India’s checkered history,” the 


statement by Edwin Montague, Secretary of State for © 


India, in the House of Commons, that: 


The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with 
which the Government of India are in complete accord, 
is that of the increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration, and the gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions with a view to pro- 
gressive realization of responsible government in India 
as an integral part of the British Empire. 


This declaration was accepted without reserve : 
by Parliament and was foliowed in 1919 by the Mon- — 


tague Constitution, which reaffirmed in the Govern- 


ment of India Act the pledge of 1917, stated that the © 


policy could be effected only by successive stages, and 
added that the ‘‘time and manner of each advance 


could be determined only by Parliament, upon whom — 


responsibility lies for the welfare and advance of the 
Indian peoples.” 


This system, distrusted from the outset, 


One of its most striking features, © 
known as Dyarchy (dual or split government), di- — 
vided public departments into Reserved and Trans- — 
ferred. The reserved departments (Finance, Police, — 
etc.) remained under the control of the governor and ” 
his executive council, while transferred departments — 
were turned over to Indian ministers appointed by the © 
_ governor. 
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produced much friction and has been condemned by 
both sides. The Indians claimed that it gave the form 
of responsibility with little actual freedom. The Act 
also provided that the Constitution then created 


be brought under review at the end of ten years. 


Before the end of that period, India was pressing 
for a review of the whole question of self-government, 
and in 1927 the Commission was appointed to begin 
its work. At the end of two years, Lord Irwin, Vice- 
roy of India, returned to England to confer with the 
Commission, and upon his return to India he reaf- 
firmed England’s pledge of self-government. 
India, distrusting promises and demanding action, 
began to work definitely for self-rule and to institute 
her dramatic non-co-operation movement under the 


leadership of Gandhi. 


analysis of the situation. 


Into this tense situation comes the Simon Report, 
consisting of two sections of careful and painstaking 
The first volume is a com- 
prehensive study of the country and its people, its 
social economy, religions, castes, the Hindu-Moslem 
antagonism, the women’s movement, and a survey of 
the whole scheme of British administration, including 
the present constitution, the central government, and 
Indian nationalism and its demands. 
on Part II, the recommendations for the future, that 
interest is centered. The chief of these proposals are 


as follows: 


The first pringiple which is laid down is that the 
new constitution should contain within itself provision 
for its own amendment and growth, and the Commission 
believes that lack of self-reforming machinery is the 
serious defect of the present constitution. 

The Commission develops an elaborate argument 
for an All-India Federation, with the central Govern- 
ment becoming ‘‘an association of units formed mainly 
for the purpose of performing certain functions on be- 
half of all,”’ with the provinces and Native States brought 
together, while retaining internal autonomy. They 
urge, however, the need of full provision for “the main- 
tenance and efficiency of the fundamentals of govern- 
ment,’’ which would include the maintenance of the army 
at full strength for the purpose of upholding internal 
order. In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that the Indians have insisted that only a federation 
of independent states and provinces would meet their 
needs, but have protested against heavy military re- 
serves. ; 

The Commission expresses itself in favor of large 
changes in the boundaries of Indian provinces, in the 
interest of efficient administration, declaring unequivo- 
cally, for the immediate separation of Burma, and urging 
the partition of Sind from the Bombay Presidency and 
of Orissa from Bihar. This is a highly controversial 
subject, although it is probable that there would be 
little objection to the separation of Burma from India 
proper. 

Much space is devoted to the failure of Dyarchy, 
and the Commission proposes that it be ended, and 
that the provincial cabinet be unitary and responsible 
to the legislature, with full control of administration, 
including law and order. This leads at once to serious 
complications. Under Dyarchy, the police is a re- 
served department under government control, and of- 
ficial opinion is strongly opposed to the transfer of au- 
thority. Itisalsorecommended that provincial councils 
be increased in size, their membership to have a term of 
five years; that communal electorates, for the protection 


But 


It is, however, 


of minorities, be retained; and that the franchise be 
broadened to include about 20 per cent of the adult 
population. 

It is not proposed that the authority of the governor 
of an Indian province be lessened under the newscheme.. 
On the contrary, his powers are extended and he is 
given large over-riding powers: in particular for pre- 
serving the safety and tranquillity of the province and 
to prevent serious prejudice to any section of the com- 
munity. It is recognized that his responsibilities. would 
be so increased that he would need to be not merely an: 
efficient administrator but a statesman of outstanding 
ability. 

Of great importance is the section devoted to the 
Central Government. Without qualification, the Com- 
mission insists on the necessity of maintaining the ful 
powers of the viceroy, of adding to those powers the 
right to choose his Executive Council, and states: 
“Unity in the central executive must be preserved at all 
costs.” 

EXxceedingly controversial in Indian eyes is the 
statement by the Commission that the defense of India 
is not a matter of purely Indian concern and that it 
will be impossible ‘‘at least for a very long time to 
come,” for the army to “‘dispense with a very consider- 
able British element,” and that the control of the army 
should be transferred from the Government of India 
to imperial authority. Since India has long been press- 
ing for a reduction of armed forces, and especially for 
a reduction in the cost of maintaining British forces in 
India, it is not to be expected that she will sympathize 
with this viewpoint. 


Probably no section of the Report has created more 
unfavorable opinion in India than its conclusion: 


In writing this Report we have made no allusion to 
the events of the last few months in India. In fact, the 
whole of our principal recommendations were arrived 
at and unanimously agreed upon before these events 
occurred. We have not altered a line of our Report on 
that account, for it is necessary to look beyond particu- 
lar incidents and to take a longer view. 


The Indian takes this to mean that the full import of 
the Swara] movement has been overlooked, but the 
British emphasis is that Britain has been moving and 
will continue to move in the direction of “responsible 
government,” but will not be stampeded. 

It will be interesting, as the Round Table Con- 
ference proceeds, to note the degree in which the 
Report influences deliberations. That it is an able 
piece of work is unquestioned. That it will satisfy 
Indian opinion no one believes. But it can be ac- 
cepted without question that it marks the end of the 
present era in Western governmental institutions in 
the East, and the beginning of one of the most in- 
teresting experiments the world has ever known. 

* * * 


THE RIGHT APPROACH 


A man who had been waiting patiently in the post-office 
could not attract the attention of either of the girls behind the 
counter. 

“The evening cloak,” explained one of the girls to her 
companion, “was a redingote design in gorgeous lame brocade, 
with fox fur and wide pagoda sleeves.”’ 

At this point the long-suffering customer broke in with: 
“T wonder if you could provide me with a neat red stamp with a. 


dinky perforated hem, the tout ensemble delicately treated on. 


the reverse with gum arabic. Something about two cents.’— 


‘Montreal Star. 
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Cruisings Incidental and Accidental 


Johannes 


3) 
Sunday and the other was Monday. One 
was spent mainly at Cobleskill, the other 
at the little hill farm. A somewhat detailed 
account of these two days may give a clear idea of the 
contrast between village and country life. 

In Cobleskill there was much coming and going, 
at the farm hardly any. 

In Cobleskill at least eight members of our two 
households went to church. At the farm the little 
chureh near by, like so many rural churches, was 
closed, and those who wanted to go to church had to 
motor to Richmondville, four miles away. 

At Cobleskill there was a congregation of at least 
300 people, many old friends, an address to make in 
the Sunday school. At the farm nothing to do but 
what I chose. 

At Cobleskill the dinner was elaborate, complete, 
perfect of its kind. At the farm it was more or less 
improvised. 

At Cobleskill the talk was of golf scores, parties 
at the Country Club, flower gardens at the high tide 
of the year, calls, school, sermons, local politics, 
business. At the farm it was about the scenery 
around us, the books on the table and the friends far 
away. 

There is slight difference in the tap, tap, on the 
brain between city life and village life. The village 
is a kind of city.. From it one can get into the coun- 
try more quickly, but it is not the country. 

Village people are blessed with gardens, and can 
have the joy of planning, planting, cultivating, prun- 
ing, reaping, but some city people, at least in smaller 
cities, can do the same. But the abandoned farm in 
the hills, where nature has her own way, puts one 
into a totally different atmosphere. 

Both Sunday in the village and Monday at the 
farm were delightful but different. 

I must not give the impression that the village 
home, with its large garden, is not restful or beautiful. 
In some ways it is more beautiful. Down in the 
garden there are benches where one can sit close to 
the sweet-william, the yellow primroses, the ragged 
robins and delphiniums. The ruby-throated humming 
bird has a nest there. She sits on the aerial of our 
neighbor and looks down on us half thetime. Finches, 
purple and gold, robins and orioles, sparrows, chipping, 
song and house, are always about, and the indigo 
bird generally is singing there. 

Then the hills surrounding the valley may be 
seen from the garden, and there is peace always in 
lifting up one’s eyes unto the hills. One must admit 
also that markets, mail carriers, sidewalks and society 
have their advantages. 

Still, as I think of Monday, that other ‘longest 
day,” I realize how complete is the rest at the farm 
in spite of all the work we have to do ourselves. 

We came up early in the Ford. Not a cloud ap- 
peared in the sky until nightfall, and then filmy 
streamers began marching out of the west, the van- 


0 NE of the two longest days this year was 
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guard of clouds betokening a change. The deep blue 
above was accentuated by the masses of green around 
us, through which at times we watched the sky. How 
warm the sun was, and how cool the breeze. It was | 
one of the days on which one had to be careful about | 
moving too fast from sun to shade. 
This longest day was divided between much sit- | 

| 


ting on the new porch and little walks in our own 
fields, in grass “breast high,” as the Madame called it 
through beds of wild strawberries dead ripe, in na- 
ture’s flower gardens of clover, buttercups and 
daisies, through the middle of sunny meadows and 
on the shady side of bushy fences. 

Up the creek on either side there are Ba | 
walks, gentle unless one tries to pass from one side 
of the stream to the other, and up the hills there 
are all manner of stiff walks that can be varied every | 
day for the duration of one’s stay. 

Up the right bank of Stony Creek, the Madame | 
was surprised to find that the land belonged to us. | 
In this field we came upon some especially lovely || 
mallows. She never had walked there before. And | 
there where a long level meadow came to an end in a || 
little thicket on a steep bank, we sat down to listen to_| 
the music of Stony Creek. The Madame was speaking || 
of the scarlet tanager, and, as if he had heard her, he | 
began his characteristic song, sweet but slightly rasping, || 
close by. He did not wait to be discovered like most ‘| 
of his kind, who generally are hidden by dense foliage, - | 
but came out in the bright sunshine just above us on { 
the limb of a white ash. His vivid color made even | 
the glorious strawberries look a little dim. 

Coming back, we started out again up the left | 
bank (left and ri ight of a stream of course are so desig- | 
nated descending) and walked along an old farm road | 
now almost hidden by bushes. Here the vireos: were. | 
tumbling around in the trees. Surprising a berry- | 
picker, we saw her leap for the limb of a tree and 
swing over the fence, pail and all, with the agility of! | 
some wild creature of the glen. We did not know who | 
she was, but she need not have run. It’s back-break- 
ing work to gather wild strawberries, but it has its 9 
compensations when one can pick them in such | 
meadows, such flower gardens, such leafy bowers. | 
And what Beecher said of God and strawberries may | 
be paraphrased for strawberry jam: Woman might | 
make better jam than wild strawberry, but she never’ | 
has. 


? 


Finally we took a course at right angles with the'| 
stream up hill to strike the road, back which we: 
came. 
Resting under a clump of young hickories, the: 
chestnut-sided warbler and Maryland yellow-throat | 
paid us little visits. On up the hill we heard the in- 
digo bird singing, and looking up we saw him chris-- 
tening one of the tall new poles of the electric light: 
company. In this hill meadow there were many? 
bobolinks. The Madame was not raised in a bobo~ 
link country, and has seen these birds heretofore:} 
mainly in migration. She was keenly interested tev! 
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analyze the song, and the bobolinks showed off all 
they had. They sang as they swayed on weeds and 
bushes, they came to trees by which we were standing, 
they rose singing, dropped suddenly into the deep 
grass singing, and sat out on the new electric wires 
singing. The Madame said the harp is the instru- 
ment with which to compare the bobolink, that to call 
the song tinkling is not accurate unless the bird is 
off some distance, and to call it metallic is slanderous, 
A lady bobolink also came to see us, brown and 
strongly striped. It was hard for me to believe that 
the beautiful male, with his black breast, white back, 
and buffy neck and head, changes into her color in 
the fall. 

So the second longest day moved on in peace and 
quiet to its close. We were back from our walk in 
time to have naps and start a real dinner, or supper, 
as most people call it in the country. In the oven of 
the oil stove we roasted a young chicken and baked 
potatoes to go with it. The peas, fresh from the 
garden, had come up with us from Cobleskill, and we 
gave them the kind of cooking they deserve, long and 
slow and thorough, so that they just melt in the 
mouth. The Madame had crisped some lettuce for 
salad, and we had stewed apricots and strawberry 
jam for dessert. And this dinner was served out on 
the terrace, where we could watch the shadows creep 
up the hills to the east until only their tops were 
bathed in golden light. In such an hour, with such a 
dinner, one’s optimism is deepened. Even the fierce 
shouts of our neighbor at his cows (a gentle-spoken 
man, that neighbor, when he speaks to us) came up 
the hollow softened by the setting. The far-off tinkle 
of a cow-bell came down to us from the glen where 
the young cattle were pastured. Our veeries gave a 
good-night call once or twice. Our dear little song 
sparrow came to his favorite perch and sang for all 
that was in him. 

Far be it from me to imply that we always were 
able to command roast chicken, fresh peas, baked 
potatoes and strawberry jam. No, more than once 
we had a little cold meat, canned peas and no pota- 
toes. But always we had the hills, almost always the 
sunset, and frequently the table on the terrace. ‘There 
was to those open air meals a sense of abandon, of let 
go, of perfect ease, of peace and content, that made 
golden the moments of the longest day possible. 


On the thick soft grass that covers the top of 
Pine Mountain, my feet braced against a stone wall 
long since fallen down, the breeze and the sun at my 
back, sensitive ferns growing everywhere between the 
stones, the pasture thistle, St. Johnswort and everlast- 
ing nodding to attract attention, I passed an hour or 
two in the afternoon of the first day of August. The 
longest day was now almost six weeks behind. As 
we tore a page from the calendar that morning, it 
came to us with a shock that the summer was going. 
All day I had had a feeling that something precious 
was slipping fast. Now from the mountain top I 
realized that I was looking off on a very different 
world than I had looked down upon in June. There 
were the same hills and ridges, the same high moun- 
tains off to the north and off to the south always 
beckoning one to come, the same valleys and hollows, 
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the same strips and blocks and circles of forest cover- 
ing the hills and running down into the hollows, the 
same roads climbing the hills and winding through the 
valleys, the same distant villages and scattered farm- 
houses, and the same fields, square, oblong and three- 
cornered. But in June everything was green. In 
August yellow had made its appearance, and brown 
was in evidence. In June I had looked down on the 
haying. Now in August it was the ,oat harvest. 
Although the season had been a dry one, at no time 
did we get burned up like the West or like our hollow 
the year before. Though the hayfields from the 
mountain looked brown and the oat fields golden, 
there was still much green. The wheat had not 
turned, the buckwheat was only half-grown, and the 
corn everywhere showed a thick growth and a vivid 
green. Corn depends on hot nights, and this summer 
we had many of them. No longer,in our part of the 
country, is it usually hilled and hoed, cut and stacked, 
picked, husked, and shelled. In a dairy country it is 
sowed, cut green like grass, chopped up and dumped 
into a silo to be kept green for milk cows all winter. 
In a dairy country, where much of the ready money 
comes from monthly milk checks, corn is an important 
crop. But let no one think that it is an easy crop, or 
that milk money is easy money. The farmer can not 
lie on the top of Pine Mountain, feet braced against 
an old stone wall, and think about it. By the fire in 
the winter sometimes he may find leisure to talk it 
over, but in the summer every day counts. 

Though haying ought to be over this first of August, 
I pick up with my field glasses some haymakers who 
are still at it. Up in the hills the calendar is not quite 
the same as down in the big valley. Down there we 
had seen reapers cutting wide swaths through the 
oats. Here on a slope of our mountain, I find the 
last of the haying. A pair of white horses makes a 
vivid patch of color way down below. With heavily 
laden rack they reach the barn. Then from the big 
barn door out they come steadily pulling the hay fork, 
and then slowly, uncertainly, half backing, half 
turning, they go back to doit again. Steady, steady, 
everlastingly keeping at it, from spring to fall, is the 
price the farmer pays for his crops. But is he very 
different from the rest of us? Steady, steady, it is 
the same with the preacher, the lawyer, the store- 
keeper, even the scribbler on the mountain-top or at 
his desk. 

There are some things the wise farmer knows and 
accepts. He can not hurry the corn or buckwheat or 
hay. They take time. So must he. So must the 
wise scribbler. His harvest can not be gathered until 
it is ready. Always it is the same with men who 
work at books or who create beautiful works of art. 

Henry Morton Robinson wrote not long ago in 
the New York Times: 


Corn does not hurry aad the black grape swells 
In the slow cadence of all ripening things; 
Wise pumpkins idle, and the calm lake dwells 

In peace above her unimpetuous springs. 


What most unhurried, most full-flavorous is: 
The earth turns slowly and the tide stands still 
For him who surely claims, as truly his, 
Firm fruitage that no hasty blight can kill. 


‘oan 
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As farmers we are a little ashamed of our slow- 
ness getting in our own hay, but as ornithologists we 
are proud to think that we waited until all the young 
bobolinks and meadow larks were safely out of the 
nest. No cruel mowing machine cut through their 
nests. And there are more farmers than one realizes 
whose very livelihood is tied up with success in hay- 
ing, who take great pains to spare young birds. 

What a day was this first day of August! What 
hours these on Pine Mountain! One sensed the 
fulness of the summer. The clouds, white and ma- 
jestic, sailing in their sea of blue, were mid-summer 
clouds. The views far and near were mid-summer 
views. 

In such a place one realizes how wild even is our 
well settled region, how truly is it country in which 
we are immersed, how wide are the spaces of this 
world, how many are the chances to be alone. 

Is not this the way God planned it? Ought we 
not to want to be alone at times? Ought people to 
grow up in cities afraid to be alone in the woods or 
under the stars? 
no chance. God forbid! I am not felicitating myself 
on what I have that they have not. But there are 
so many who never learn that an old field, or aban- 
doned pasture, or fallen stone wall, may be manna for 
the soul. 

On the other side of this same mountain, on a 
road little traveled which runs through woods along 
the side of the mountain, the Madame saw a fox. 
He was not in a box or at the end of a rope, but wild 
and free. Shrewd fellow, he heard my car and waited 
until it passed. Then without a sound he stepped out 
into the road and watched it disappearing around a 
curve. Shrewd as he was, he did not know that we 
violate all rules, that the Madame actually prefers at 
times to walk, that she was coming almost as silently 
as a fox, picking the wild arrowroot and boneset. 
When he turned she stood there only ten feet away. 


I am not forgetting those who have © 


Surprised, the fox never lost his aplomb. He regarded 
her for an instant and then without a sound slipped 
away into the bushes the way he was headed, and was 
gone. John Burroughs has a sentence to the effect 
that the day on which he sees a fox is a day with a 
little different color to it than any other. My lawyer 
brother once saw a fox as he was driving to the farm 
at night, in the glare of his headlights. I never have 
seen one wild. 

On this first day of August getting to my moun- 
tain-top, I did see more ferns than I supposed existed 
in the township. It was on a slope of this mountain 
where we almost never go. I crossed one high field 
after another until well around the mountain, and 
then I entered the woods. Eventually I struck an old 


wood road little used. The afternoon sun penetrated © 
the woods, but the thick branches controlled his heat. | 


In spite of summer drought, it was damp and 


cool in the woods, and along this road the ferns grew © 


with something of a tropical profusion. There were 
not merely clumps of ferns here and there, but beds 


of ferns, deep. borders of ferns, masses and mounds” 
On the outskirts of the fernery were the > 
coarser Christmas ferns, among them were tall brakes, | 
but the mass was made up of the graceful New York | 
fern and the delicate maidenhair. For half a mile I 
walked through ferns, then marked the spot with my © 
eye as I turned off up the mountain, that I might get — 


of ferns. 


a few on my return. 


Though ferns adorn the rock gardens of our. 
cities and suburban places, and though we pick them : 
often along country roads, we think mostly of remote | 
places when we think of them—of woods visited in- | 


frequently, of cliffs in the woods where water slowly 


drips from rock to rock, of hillsides so steep we seldom — 
climb them, and of wood paths such as that seen this © 
August day, not easily found, not often traveled, but ~ 


never forgotten if once traveled with eye open to their 
beauty. 


Transatlantic Echoes 
Herbert Horwill 


#1'\) the religious world the publication of the re- 
“| port of the Lambeth Conference has been the 
event of the month, possibly even of the year. 
e243) The press in general has shown itself warmly 
appreciative of the outcome of the bishops’ delib- 
erations. One can detect in its comments an under- 
current of surprise at the discovery that high ec- 
clesiastics can be so fair-minded, so unconventional, 
and so wide awake.to the tendencies and needs of 
the age. Ther -pronouncements on war, social dis- 
tinctions, economic problems and socal questions 
have been particularly noted as evidences of a pro- 
gressive spirit. The Conference, says the Week-End 
Review, “has not been lacking in courage, in charity, 
or in willingness to let it be openly known that in 
some matters it can not yet speak confidently.” 
The same paper describes the committee report on 
“The Christian Doctrine of God” as “a document 
which for precision and clarity is hardly to be matched 
in modern theological literature.” Another weekly 


journal, not ordinarily biased in favor of any branch 


of the Christian Church, eulogizes the literary skill 
and lucidity of the Encyclical, and regards the whole 


report as a “tour de force.” It frankly confesses its 


amazement that such a vast amount of delicate, — 
difficult and controversial work should have been got — 


through in double-quick time. 


A Setback to Union 
The réligious press has been more critical. It 
attaches more importance to the ecclesiastical ques- 
tions discussed, and is thus more difficult to please. 


The Free Church papers express their keen disap-— 


pointment, not to say irritation, at the failure of the 


bishops to follow up their appeal of ten years ago in~ 
the matter of home reunion, or to endorse the ad- 
mission, made by the Archbishop of Canterbury and @ 


others in subsequent pourparlers, that Free Church 
ministries are “‘real ministries of Christ’s word and 
sacraments in the Universal Church.” This setback 
appears the more galling by contrast with the practical 
advances made toward fellowship with the Orthodox 


| 
. 
| | 
| 
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Church and the Old Catholics. “A lost opportunity,”’ 
“Hleak phrases,” “disappointing frigidity,” “tepid 
and timid,” ‘‘scuttled back to their insular strong- 
hold,”’ are some of the terms used by the Christian 
World in its editorial. Some Free Church leaders 
wish to have no more discussion of reunion with 
Anglicans. Principal Selbie, however, urges that the 
only¢Christian thing to do is to take every oppor- 
tunity of mutual understanding and of hearty co- 
operation. ‘We shall only make ourselves ridiculous,” 
he says, “if we stand on our dignity, and, like sulky 
children, refuse to play any more.” He adds that 
_ the best contribution the Free Churches can make at 
present to the cause of reunion is to set their own house 
in order by taking more active steps to avoid rivalry 
and overlapping among themselves. 


Notes and News 


The Rev. J. H. Weatherall, of Kensington, is to 
succeed Dr. L. P. Jacks as Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, next year. ... Maude Royden, 
who last February was ordered a year’s absolute rest, 
is reported to be greatly improved in health. . . 
The Bible Society has added another language to its 
list by publishing a version of St. John’s Gospel in the 
speech of the Tula, a Nigerian tribe consisting of 
15,000 ex-cannibals. . . . The precincts of Crathie 
Church, which the Royal Family attend while stay- 
ing at Balmoral, have been crowded on recent Sun- 
days by an incursion of thousands of curious auto- 
mobilists. “‘Does it never occur to these sight-seers,”’ 
asks the Scots Observer, “that the biggest compliment 
they might pay His Majesty is to imitate his ex- 
ample?” .... The Bishop of Bristol has appointed 
a diocesan committee of clergy and physicians to 
confer respecting methods of co-operation in minister- 
ing to the sick. . A society entitled “The Friends 
of Wesley’s Chapel” has been formed as a common 
fellowship of love and service toward the Mother 
Church of World Methodism. . . . The three Metho- 
dist denominations are combining in a great evan- 
gelistic campaign in Greater London, to be initiated 
by a meeting of ministers in Wesley’s Chapel on Ost. 
38... .. The National Sunday School Union is or- 
ganizing an “Adolescent Campaign” for the whole 
of the years 1931 and 1932. It will open with a rally 
of Sunday schoo! workers at the City Temple on Jan. 6, 
and there will be a preliminary “visiting campaign” 
throughout the country in November and December. 
.... Ona recent Sunday the British Broadcasting 
Corporation gave listeners an excellent idea of graded 
school methods by broadcasting the intermediate 
department lesson as taught at Whitefield’s Sunday 
school. 

Obiter Dicta 

Dr. J. Ernest Rattenbury confesses that he 
would prefer a book on St. Paul from the pen of the 
Philippian jailer to all the academic learning of Baur, 
Zahn, Lightfoot and Kirsopp Lake. ... The Rev. 
Frank Biggart reminds us that worldliness does not 
mean an active interest in the affairs of this world, in 
those things which make up the variety of its form and 
color and give zest to good companionship. What 
it means is the organization of a man’s life apart from 
any reference to God. . . . Lord Hugh Cecil thinks 


the time has come for the formulation of ‘‘a thor- 
ough, consistent and complete theory of chastity” in 
the light of Scripture and the teaching of the church 
and divines and moralists in all ages. He suggests 
that the Archbishops should appoint a commission 
to undertake this task. . . . “I do not think I have 
read more books during the last two years as college 
teacher than during the previous years of my minis- 
try,”’ says Principal Thomas Phillips, “but I have had 
to read with a definite purpose in view. I have got 
up every morning with a perplexity to clear and a 
problem to solve, and in consequence I feel that if I 
were to return to the regular ministry to-morrow 
morning I could preach far more effectively.” 


New Books in England 


The centenary of the birth of Christina Georgina 
Rossetti, one of the foremost English religious poets, 
will be due in December. In view of that event 
Mary Sanders has written a new biography of her, to 
be published by Hutchinson. A memoir of her by 
Dorothy M. Stuart will also appear shortly in the 
“English Men of Letters” series. ... Jane T: 
Stoddart’s purpose in writing “Great Lives Divinely 
Planned” (Hodder) has been to select from the great 
stories of the world a number of illustrations showing 
how God moulds men and prepares them for their 
work. ...A notable feature of Basit Mathew’s 
“Life of Jesus’? (Oxford Press) will be a number of 
unusual photographs illustrating the topographical 
background. The book has been written in the 
light of our present-day knowledge, and is intended 
primarily for young people. ... The Bishop of 
Chichester and Prof. Deissmann have edited a col- 
lection of Christological studies by British and Ger- 
man theologians to be entitled “Mysterium Christi” 
(Longmans). ... The object of “Episcopacy An- 
cient and Modern” (S. P. C. K.), edited by Canon 
Claude Jenkins and K. D. Mackenzie, is to provide 
an account of the working of episcopacy at different 
periods and in different parts of Christendom... 
Lucien Febvre’s ‘““Martin Luther,’’ published by Dent 
in an English translation, is an acute psychological 
study of him in his later years. . . . An account of a 
little-known episode in the history of missions will be 
given by the Rev. A. C. Moule in his forthcom- 
oe ‘Christ'ans in China before the Year 1550.” 

“Social Christianity in England” (S. C. M.) 
omen - careful and well-informed study by a German 
scholar, Dr. J. F. Laun. . The Salvation Army 
has issued a little book, “Whereot We Are Witnesses,” 
containing graphic stories, told by the converts them- 
selves, of some of its recent “‘trophies.”’ 

London, England. 

* * * 
CONTRACT JOB 

The druggist was awakened long after midnight by the 
violent ringing of his door-bell. On looking out his window, 
he saw a young miss in evening clothes. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?’”’ he cried, as he pulled on his dress- 
ing-gown. onhesy ill?” 

“Oh, no,” she cried gaily; ‘‘but I’m at a dance close by and 
I’ve mislaid my rouge.” 

“Really?” asked the druggist, softly. ‘‘Well, I’m sorry, 
but I never keep enough rouge in stock to cover a cheek like 
yours!’’—London Answers. 
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A Ministry That Disregards the Institution 


Unitarian Laymen at Lenox * 


==91() WV to help the religiously discontented to work 
“| out a satisfying philosophy of life, how the 
church may minister to their needs, not for 
AD the sake of the institution but for the sake 
of the individual, was the dominating theme of the 
Eastern Convention of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, held at Lenox, Mass., Sept. 19-21. 

Beginning with an analysis of the reasons for the 
decline of interest in organized religion and ending 
with a vision of what the free faith has to offer ‘“‘nun- 
gry souls,’ the program moved from firstly to lastly 
without gaps and superfluities. It engaged the 
minds and captured the imaginations of the laymen; 
hardly, if ever, has there been a League gathering of 
which ong could more truthfully say that every last 
man was on hand because of his genuine interest in 
religion. 

A group of business and professional men (only 
one parson among them) sitting in the lobby till 
after midnight discussing, not golf or cars or radio or 
the stock market, but such things as cosmos, deter- 
minism, values and evolution, is typical enough of a 
League gathering, although perhaps a bit strange to the 
night force of the Hotel Aspinwall]. If laymen were 
diffident about dissent or discussion in open meeting, 
they talked freely enough with the speakers, one by 
one, or in groups. 

At this convention Perey W. Gardner (president 
of the League) made the first public announcement 
of a plan by which every League member is to be 
urged to render what religious service he can to his 
friends and associates, whether “churched”’ or “un- 
churched,’”’ who may be spiritually perpiexed and who 
would welcome assistance in working out a religion 
to live by. 

It is planned to consider this topic at other re- 
gional conventions of Jaymen during the year, to be 
held if finances permit, for bringing the inspiration 
and practical helps of such gatherings to Leaguemen 
in widely scattered districts of the country. Plan- 
ning and organizing these conventions will be one of 
the many field duties of the new administrative vice- 
president, Malcolm C. Rees, whose efficient manage- 
ment of the Lenox meetings was responsible in large 
measure for their success. 

Dr. A. Warren Stearns, noted psychiatrist, com- 
missioner of correction for Massachusetts, and mem- 
ber of the League’s Council, was the first speaker. 
He stated that church-going has declined because 
it is no longer a custom of value to the individual. 
“As long as church-going added to the welfare of the 
individual through enhancing his standing or prestige 
in the community, so long he attended church regu- 
larly,’ Dr. Stearns explained. “When it ceased to 
accomplish these results, he stayed at home with his 
radio. An analysis of the changes which have come 
over organized religion in the last century would be 
an analysis of the social[and cultural progress or decay 


*We are able to give this report through the courtesy of the 
Unitarian News Letter. 


of the last century.’ Interest in religion has ceased 
to be a group habit and to exercise group compulsion. 
But organized religion may perhaps again command 
the interest of the crowd if it will give more direct 
attention to the social problems of the day and if its 
leaders will preach—and practise—renunciation of 
certain selfward interests for the common good. 

Prof. Frank H. Hankins of Smith College, well- 
known sociologist, accounted for the decay of interest 
in religion by the growing prevalence of the scientific 
viewpoint. This viewpoint, he said, has not only 
undermined fundamentalism but likewise the com- 
promising structure of modernism. Physical, bio- 
logical and social sciences have united to show that 
the universe is self-contained, self-sufficient and self- 
regulating; that life and mind are simply functions 
of the organism; that man has created gods, devils, 
ghosts and hobgoblins “partly as means of explaining 
the mysteries of nature and of life and partly as agen- 
cies whose help he could call upon in a harsh struggle 
for existence.’’ A universe of natural law, of cause 
and effect, leaves no room for a God who is interested 
in human beings. Even if God be identified with the 
law and order of the universe, the scientist becomes 
his high priest. 

The permanent element of religion, Professor 
Hankins concluded, is found in the fact that religion 
has always enforced a certain devotion of the in- 
dividual to the higher values of the social group. 
It cultivates in him the idea that these values are 
superior to his own fortunes or even his life. Pro- 
fessor Hankins continued: “‘In this sense all men are 
religious, in that they have some values which they 
cherish, which they believe to be essential for the 
cultivation of the highest morality and for the best 
society. The churches are already devoting more 
and more attention to this point of view, and they 
are forgetting supernaturalism and otherworldliness 
and centering more and more on this would.” 

Professor Hankins had exalted science as the 
sole source of all knowledge, beliefs and techniques 
by which man is to confront the universe and work 
out his own salvation. He was willing to begin and 
to end where science began and left off. But Thomas 
R. Harney, himself a scientist, connected with the 
Monsanto Chemical Works of St. Louis, Mo., came 
to tell the laymen that science is not enough. It 
does not answer one question of “why?” nor can it 
deal with the great values of human personality. A 
universe of mechanistic cause and effect can not even 
take account of them. Here is the proper and neces- 
sary realm of philosophy and religion. Professor 
Hankins had told why intelligent people, touched 
with the scientific viewpoint, stayed away from or- 
ganized religion; Mr. Harney told how he had for 
some time done this but had failed to find satisfaction 
in science alone, had turned to philosophy and re- 
ligion, and eventually came to find a satisfying and 
enriching fellowship with the Unitarians of the Church 
of the Unity in St. Louis. 

His belief in God, however, is rooted in science. 
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Mr. Harney began with the scientific proposition 
that there is order in the universe, a mechanism, if 
you please. But it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
imagine organization such as exists around us without 
assuming an organizer, not necessarily one having 
personality, but at least an organizing principle. It 
is hardly reasonable to conceive of such an organiza- 
tion being built and carried on without purpose. 
And, if there is purpose, there must be interest in 
the working out of the purpose. If we are safe in 
extending finite logic into infinite fields, the position 
is unassailable, even though the reasoning has traveled 
from demonstrable ground into the realm of faith. 
' President Gardner, in his annual address, pointed 
out that both among churched and unchurched there 
is a group of discontented, hungry souls, many of 
them eagerly seeking a philosophy of life which they 
can not find in the churches. Organized religion has 
all.but ignored these people, and yet it is just to these 
hungry souls that the energies of the church should be 
wisely and sympathetically directed. He continued: 

“What can we do for the hungry souls? To 
begin with, we can be the first organized religious 
group to champion the right of the individual to be 
ministered to according to his needs. I wish the 
world might know that there is one religious body 
which is concerned primarily, not in promulgating 
its own relizious theories, not in converting people 
to them, but in analyzing the needs of those who are 
spiritually troubled, and of ministering to these needs. 
I wish we might convert the members of our own group 
to this attitude toward the spiritually hungry. I 
wish we might build up in the Layman’s League 
a company of friendly, sympathetic, eager, intelli- 
gent, spiritual counsellors, men who are conscious of 
the spiritual needs of their fellow men and who are 
ready, willing and able to minister to those needs. 

“T wish that from the inside we might gradually 
convert our own churches and our own denomination 
to this method of approach to the spiritually hungry. 
I wish we might constantly make those who are 
looking for a place in which to work out a philosophy 
of life conscious of their opportunities within our group 
and then unite with them to make this group con- 
tinually better adapted to its great opportunity.” 

Later the convention adopted a resolution fully 
approving of President Gardner’s plan, and recom- 
mended that the Council of the League study ways 
and means for carrying it out. 

How spiritually troubled souls among the young 
people of to-day can be and are being nurtured was 
vividly told by Rey. Leon R. Land, leader of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship (Unitarian), New York City. 
Considerably more than half the constituency of 
the Fellowship are persons under twenty-five years 
of age; Mr. Land knew whereof he spoke. Such young 
people, he said, are not only skeptical of all conven- 
tional institutions, including organized religion, but 
they are disillusioned by their skepticism. They 
have reacted against all authority; they have carried 
the logic of liberalism into all departments of life. 
Yet they wish to believe something. 

The leader who would reach such youth must 
not only understand but must be able to sympathize 
with this skepticism and disillusionment. He must 


also have a religion himself, more religion than the 
skeptics; he has to believe something they do not be- 
lieve. He must be a teacher of religion, able to face 
the opponents of religion on their own grounds. He 
can not confine his ministrations to the field of proved 
things. His appeal must transcend the rational, for 
religion involves an extra-rational commitment. If 
we wait to meet all arguments against a certain posi- 
tion we shall never get anything done. 

We must consult with youth, trust them, give 
them a voice in the organization of the church, and 
develop special youth activities controlled by them 
for the discussion of their own problems. Mr. Land 
described how all this was carried out in the work of 
the Free Fellowship, and testified that he himself 
had got far more religion than ever before through 
working with youth. 

The unchurched, said Rabbi Samuel M. Gup of 
Temple Beth-el in Providence, R. I., typify all those 
who have stepped out or dropped out of the church 
as a result of a conflict between the teachings of the 
church and rational conceptions of and attitudes 
toward life. The church has lost both intellectual 
and emotional appeal. But it will realize its high 
mission if it will rid itself of traditional conceptions, 
promote the discussion of religion in broad daylight, 
and strive to fulfill the human visions of human 
perfection. 

“Tt behooves the church to face present-day facts 
and doggedly determine to make dreams come true,” 
he declared. “It should exercise faith in the infinite 
possibilities of the human family, in the indestructi- 
bility of the moral order, in the spiritual ennoblement 
of the individual as a condition of human, progress. 
Willingly or unwillingly, the historic religions must 
face the issues of a changed world.” 

Dr. Horace Westwood, the League’s staff mis- 
sion preacher, asked: If Unitarians have a message 
for the spiritually discontented, what is that message? 
What do they believe? Unitarianism can not carry 
the inspiration of their faith to others if they do not 
know what that faith is. It must face the world 
with something more than an array of conflicting 
opinions. 

As Dr. Westwood sees it, Unitarianism rests on 
four positive, fundamental beliefs: First, the essen- 
tially religious nature of all the human race; second, 
the capacity for freedom, the ultimate sovereignty 
of the soul; third, man’s power to discover and discern 
the truth and his responsibility in the quest; fourth, the 
triumph of faith as the free creative spirit working 
upon the world of circumstance and environment. 

Here is a faith that meets human needs, he af- 
firmed. Like Mr. Land, Dr. Westwood was speak- 
ing from actual experience; he substantiated his 
statements from experiences in the preaching mission 
field, where he has been working for the past four years. 
The plan of Mr. Gardner’s, he said, means that every 
member of the League shall function as a minister. 
The ministry of the pulpit is not divorced from that 
of the pew. This is as it should be in a free church. 

The laymen were guests of Unity Church in 
Pittsfield, Mass., and the Pittsfield chapter of the 
League at the Sunday morning service in that church. 
The Rev. George B. Spurr, minister at Pittsfield, had 
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charge of the service, and the Rev. Edwin M. Slo- 
combe of the Unitarian church in Lexington, Mass., 
preached the sermon, on “Religion as a Liberating 
Power.” 

Faith in man, faith in God, and faith in the uni- 
verse are the three great faiths of Unitarianism, de- 
clared Mr. Slocombe. Faith in man has freed man 
from many fears and distrusts, and has resulted in a 
greater liberation of his powers. Faith in God and 
faith in the friendliness of the universe toward man 
have likewise been liberating powers. On the other 
hand, doubt of the native goodness of human nature, 
reappearing in the modern literature of disiJlusion- 
ment, doubt of the existence of God and of the dif- 
ference He makes in our lives, and doubt of the friend- 
ly intent of the universe—all these are inhibiting 
forces. “They reveal the need, never more urgent 
than to-day, of the faiths which make our religion a 
liberating and a life-transforming power.” 

A review and interpretation of the convention 
addresses was given by Wentworth Stewart, editor 
of the Concord (Mass.) Journal. W. Roger Greeley 


of Lexington and Boston, Mass., an honorary vice- 
president of the League and a trustee of the Register, 
sketched the progress of the Maintenance Fund for 
financing the continuation of the work of the League 
and the Y. P. R. U., and urged the men to “drive the 
old car another year’? and otherwise devise ways 
and means of completing the fund. 

Other resolutions, in the nature of recommenda- 
tions to the Council, suggested the establishment of a 
liberal press and joint meetings for the discussions 
of common religious problems, the use of the radio, 
and the sending by the chapters of young people to 
the Star Island and other young people’s conferences. 
The delegates extended greetings and assurances of 
League co-operation to the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, the Ministerial Union, the General Alliance 
and thei Ys PRs: 

Two sessions of the League’s Council were held, 
and among those attending were Edward W. Brewer 
of Los Angeles, Calif., and Congressman Morton D. 
Hull of Chicago, Ill. It discussed missionary and 
extension plans and other matters of policy. 


Afoot in Bird and Flower Land 


F. C. Hoggarth 


jE once heard a lecture on bird photography, 
®| by a working man, a tackler in a cotton 
mill. He had no skill of words, but there 

2} was little need of words, for the exquisite 
photographs were a sufficient language. He showed 
us birds in the nest, and birds feeding their young. 
We saw a meadow pipit feeding a young cuckoo, the 
cuckoo being the size of a pigeon, and the pipit about 
as big as a sparrow. The cuckoo had left the nest 
and the little foster mother flew on to its back for 
feeding purposes. Another picture called “The 
Alarm’’ was a “‘snap”’ of a bird as it rose from the nest 
and stood listening, as though to make sure. He 
took us into the retired haunts of bird life and gave 
us intimate and beautiful glimpses of their habits and 
ways. In all one hundred and fifty photographs, all 
of his own taking, were put on the screen, many of 
which were a triumph of patient persistence. For 
some of them he had waited hours in cramped posi- 
tions, not daring to stir. For others he had gone half 
a dozen times, only to find “‘nothing doing.”’ Screens 
and shelters often had to be built and left until the 
birds were used to their presence. Even after elab- 
orate preparations, the light might fail or the bird 
might be alarmed. Of some of the pictures he was 
justly proud—for they were almost unique in bird 
photography. 

In all he showed us fifty or sixty varieties of birds, 
with many exquisite pictures of their nests. There 
was a long-tailed tit’s nest in which he had counted 
over two thousand feathers. A pheasant had been 
shot and left somewhere near, and the tit had taken 
its ancillary feathers in great numbers for building 
purposes. 

In reply to our thanks the lecturer said he was 
gratified if seeing the pictures had given us a fraction 
of the pleasure that the quest of them had given him. 
The outstanding feature of all was the man’s evident 


joy in his hobby. There were no bonds in that self- 
appointed service. In early summer he had been out 
at three o’clock in the morning on his quest, for he 
had in those days to be at his work in the mill at six. 
With limited time and a very limited income, and 
little school education, it was wonderful what he had 
been able to do. He had made one field of nature his 
own, and, having staked out the claim, he had found 
a spacious interest and an unfailing source of joy. As 
Lord Grey says in his Falloden Papers, speaking of 
his waterfowl, ‘‘these things add extraordinarily to 
the interest of life.’ 

Nature’s fields are open for all who care to enter 
and explore. The great thing is to stake out a claim, 
in birds, or rocks, or moths, or flowers, or what we 
will, and then to explore with zest. Nor is it ever too 
late to begin. A late start may yield boundless in- 
terest and delight, as all need to remember who regret 
that no one ever opened nature’s door to them in 
their youth. Passing through a lovely bit of country 
some time ago, a friend told us that this lack of any 
knowledge of nature was one of his deepest regrets. 
He was something of a scholar, with two university 
degrees, yet that day out of doors had impressed him 
with his poverty towards nature. He knew nothing 
about flowers or birds or trees. Their names and 
their ways were to him a closed book. He knew a lot 
of mathematics and was not unskilled in Greek and 
Latin. In the fields of literature he was no exile, 
but there, in the fields of nature, he felt he was. He 
would, he said, willingly sacrifice much of what he 
knew for some knowledge of nature. It was a pro- 
found mistake, he felt, that no one in his childhood 
had opened that magic door for him. In the prime of 
life, he felt a wistful longing for a fuller communion 
with nature, for knowledge of living things. That he 
thought was more important than knowing, in Barrie’s 
quaint words, that ‘when circles and triangles at- 
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tempt impossibilities, it is absurd.” He wished he 
might have his time over again that he might make 
“better acquaintance with earth and sky, with bird 
and beast, and all things that grow, from the cedar of 
Lebanon to the hyssop in the wall.” 

F. D. Maurice once expressed something of the 
same regret to Charles Kingsley. Skilled in philos- 
ophy and much else, he bemoaned the fact that he 
had never learned the notes or watched the habits of a 
ingle bird, whereas Kingsley found a treasure in 
every pebble and a revelation in every bud. More 
than most he joyously responded to the sights and 
sounds of nature. Though he called F. D. Maurice 
“Master,” the master envied the nature lore of his 
“pupil.” It would be difficult to estimate what 
nature meant to Kingsley, what enriching and in- 
spiration and healing he found there. There were 
times when his “‘master” greatly needed those minis- 
tries, but found them not. 

Yet it is foolish to spend time in vain regrets. 
Many a might-have-been is still a can-be. There is 
no reason why poverty towards nature may not be- 
come partial wealth. Mid-life is not too late to begin 
the quest. There is time to make many a discovery 
and experience many an enriching. Many a one has 
started a new interest when long past middle life, and 
become something of a master.. The great thing is to 
begin, and the heritage may be ours. A late start 
may have its difficulties, but it has its own peculiar 
thrill and romance. 

We met one of these late starters once when on 
holiday in the Yorkshire Dales. He was a fellow 
yisitor whose distinguishing mark was his buttonhole. 
He was never without a flower in his coat. His 
flower was not any inevitable orchid or rose. It seemed 
to change each day, and you could not guess what 
flower would next occupy the place of honor. But 
you knew it would not be a cultivated variety. He 
visited no garden or greenhouse for his decoration. 
They came from lane and field and moor. Sometimes 
a little bunch of the commonest flowers would be 
there, but for the most part he wore the rarities of the 
place. He displayed his flower finds in his button- 
hole. Often his flowers were set there with an air of 
pride, because of the joy of their discovery. It was 
for love of them he wore them. Even in his wearing 
of them there was a certain kindly care. Their stems 
were in a tiny tube of water, neatly hidden under the 
lapel of his coat. Some days in the case of small 
blooms, he would have two or three varieties on 
show. The buttonhole was the man. It gave him 
away and yet distinguished him. Apart from his 
flowers he would have gone unnoticed. There was 
something fascinating about that everchanging but- 
tonhole. 

There was pleasure in sharing some of his walks 
and his discoveries. He knew a wood where the herb- 
Paris grew in two places, and it was joy to him that 
on one of his pilgrimages the herb was in fruit. His 
previous visits had been earlier in the summer, so that 
lovely blue fruit was new to him. That was how 
he spent his holiday—on flower pilgrimages in that 
quiet place in the Dales, where even the going out of 
the coach was an event. 

His love of wild flowers was a late interest. By 
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trade he was a blacksmith. He knew nothing about 
botany till he was over forty. Then he joined a so- 
ciety and found this new interest, and the lanes and 
fields and woods broke forth before him into singing. 
He made no pretense of being an expert, though he 
knew nearly all the wild flowers of that district, and 
where they grew. But he was a lover and he was 
always learning. 

It is sometimes said that all the,great nature 
lovers begin in childhood. Many of the greatest, 
such as John Burroughs and Richard Jefferies, did 
begin early. But the man with the buttonhole was con-: 
clusive proof that one is never too old to take up a 
new interest. Indeed, to judge by his joys of discov- 
ery, there is something to be said for the late start. 
We once found a youth somewhere round the twenties 
reading Robinson Crusoe for the-first time, and al- 
most envied his thrill. There was something of that 
in the blacksmith’s exploring of field and wood. 

Nor is there any need to go far afield for our 
point of departure. Any point is the universe. Per- 
haps the nearer home we begin the better. There 
are clues everywhere and no end of going if we will 
but follow. The sparrow on the house-top, or the 
“flower in the crannied wall,’ are equally good start- 
ing points. Besides, nature lovers are usually the 
most kindly helpers, never more happy than when 
helping another through the magic door. 


** * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Eccentrick 


I sate in one of Mr. Pullman’s cars, as we waited in the 
Union Station, and over against my Window upon a farther 
track stood a Locomotive. And I observed the Piston-rod, 
how that it was a Mighty Hinged Shaft, that proceeded from 
a Crank-shaft from the Drive-wheels and ran straight into the 
very heart of the Cylinder, and was driven to and fro by the 
Steam that pressed upon the Piston-head first at one end of the 
Cylinder and then the other. And I marveled at the strength of 
that hinged Arm of Steel that drave the Locomotive and Hauled 
the Heavy Train. And I beheld how above the powerful Arm 
of the Piston-rod the Eccentrick played back and forth with 
Two Crank shafts and Five Curiously Wrought Levers. And as 
I sate, there drew in another Train on the nearer Track, and ics 
Locomotive passed hard by my Window. And I observed the 
Amazing array of Steel dog-legs and the Jig-saw motions of the 
Eccentrick. And I said, Most Names are Misnomers; but who- 
ever gave that Contraption its name, sure knew the Business of 
Accurat2 Nomenclature. And I marveled as I thought how in 
my boyhood when I was used to jumping on and off Locomotives 
the Eecentrick was a simple device; and now through years of 
ceaseless Experiment it hath been made more and more Compli- 
cated, and every Change has adapted its Eccentricity the more 
accurately to its Task. 

And I considered how, but for this Amazing Rattletrap the 
Piston would be driven to one end of the Cylinder and would 
never get bacx, and then the Train would stop. 

And I thought of the Eccentrick men and women who do 
greatly Vex me, and how often I have thought that I must be a 
Philistine because I am so greatly annoyed by the Jawbone of an 
Ass. And I said, Oh, my God, is it possible that some of these 
Eccentrick Folk have a Mission, to Keep us Sensible Folk from 
driving all our Energy to one end of the Cylinder and causing 
Spiritual Stagnation? 

And I considered that in such a world as this it may be that 
the Eccentrick have their uses. 


. 
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More Comment on Lambeth 


CATHOLICITY AND THE CATHOLIC TRADITION 

All our thinking on Christian unity must be done in a new 
atmosphere as a result of the Lambeth Conference. The air 
has suddenly become colder but clearer. Things which were 
formerly bathed in a rosy haze of hope and good-will are now 
perceived in their stark and unmistakable reality. We shall be 
wise to avail ourselves of this clear and wintry light to make sure 
that we ourselves are steering a true course—I mean we Free 
Churchmen who have a special concern for Christian unity. 

Let us look at two outstanding points which the Anglican 
bishops, by their deliverance on the Unity of the Church, have 
thus made clear to us. 

First, the bishops have made it perfectly clear that the 
greatest obstacle to Catholicity is the Catholic tradition. 

I want to avoid both the language and the spirit of irritated 
controversy in dealing with the Anglican attitude to Reunion. 
My own position—but not, of course, mine alone—is that of a 
Free Churchman who knows that much of his Free Churchman- 
ship is the result of ‘‘inheritance, preference and prejudice,” who 
has striven honestly to subdue his preferences and prejudices for 
the sake of Christian unity, who (to get down to the real difficulty) 
has conquered even his prejudice against the name of bishop, 
and who is convinced that many Free Churchmen could not have 
resisted a challenge from the Lambeth Conference to unite with a 
Church of England which was willing, for the sake of Christian 
unity, to surrender certain theories of episcopacy without giving 
up the main features of the episcopal system. 

This, I am aware, is to go farther than many good men in 
the Free Churches are willing to do. But I am addressing my- 
self, of set design, to Free Churchmen who are willing to go a very 
long way—who are even obsessed with the duty of making heavy 
sacrifices in order that a united Christendom shall be available 
for the redemption of a God-forgetting world. 

The bishops reject these sacrifices which some of us have al- 
ready made on the interior altar. “‘We regretfully find our- 
selves,’ they report, ‘unable to agree in recommending such 
reciprocal advances as many of our fellow-Christians in other 
communions would welcome.” They decline to take a single 
step in the direction of the Free Churches; yet they report most 
hopefully on their negotiations for closer relations (implying 
intercommunion and the mutual recognition of orders) with the 
Orthodox Eastern Church and the Old Catholic Church. Do 
not let us mistake the significance of these facts. 

What the Anglican bishops want is reunion based upon the 
Catholic tradition. While they may not insist that the apostolic 
succession is essential to the church, they do undoubtedly lay 
claim to the apostolic succession, with all that it implies. The 
Lambeth Report solemnly records the following declaration by 
the Old Catholic Church of Holland: 


We believe that the Church of England has wished 
always to maintain the episcopal rule of the church of 
antiquity, and that the Edwardine formula of consecra- 
tion must be accounted valid. We, therefore, declare 
without reservation, that the apostolic succession has 
not been broken in the Church of England. 


Moreover, in the conversations with the Eastern Orthodox 
delegation, it was stated on behalf of the Church of England— 
presumably by the Archbishop of York (chairman of the Anglican 
committee)—‘‘that the Church of England had always followed 
the rule that every bishop must be consecrated by three bishops, 
and every priest ordained by the imposition of hands by a bishop. 
The Church of England, therefore, had always carefully pre- 
served the apostolic succession and considered that there was, 
undoubtedly, thus a link with the apostles.” 

We may at least assume that the Anglican bishops regard 
the apostolic succession as an important factor in all serious negoe 
tiations for reunion. This implies the permanent exclusion of 
the Free Churches from such negotiations. 


But the Catholic tradition contains more than the apostolic 
succession. It is roughly, but effectively, defined by the bishops 
in the following passage: 


We approach the problem of the restoration of 
union as those who believe that they have received from 
God a trust which they must bring unimpaired to the 
united church. We believe that in those principles of 
the church’s life which we have inherited, with their 
historic continuity in the spheres alike of Faith and of 
Order, we have at once a treasure and a source of sta- 
bility which are of special worth in an age when all 
traditions and conventions are called in question. In 
the experience of many of us this heritage of Faith and 
Order seems to be one and indivisible, and to have its 
roots in the redemptive method of God in the Incarna- 
tion. To those who share that view the historic Orders 
and the prominence of sacramental worship which com- 
monly accompanies it stand for, and bear constant wit- 
ness to, the God-given element in the Christian life, 
which is prior to, and independent of, all subjective feel- 
ing on our part. 


In other words, the Catholic “‘heritage” which the Anglican 
Church cherishes, but which the Free Churches have rejected, is 
manifestly of God. The Evangelical or Protestant heritage, 
cherished especially by the Free Churches, may or may not be 
“God-given.”’ At all events there is so much doubt about it 
that the bishops declare: ‘“‘We can not enter into any scheme 
of federation, involving interchangeability of ministries, while 
differences on points of order that we think essential still re- 
main, for this would seem to us both to encourage and to express 
an acquiescence in essential disunion.”’ 

I am not going to be betrayed into irritation even by that 
last astonishing clause, with its calm assumption that the sin of 
schism lies entirely upon the Free Churches. My main point, 
indeed, is that this is the position of Catholics at their best, not 
at their worst. 

The Catholic tradition is a barrier to Catholicity because it 
does not put Christian unity first. 
formity first, Christian unity second. 
before the challenge and appeal of the present age. 


It puts historic continuity 


fore there can be no surrender of any part of it. 
are perfectly logical. 


in the congregations of the faithful. 
tradition means. 


which Anglicans and Free Churchmen might come together in a 
glow of devotion and humility. 
That dream is over. Reunion between Anglicans and Free 


Churchmen will never come by reason of a growth of sacramental ~ 
It is not a deeper reverence at the © 
Lord’s table that the guardians of the Catholic tradition require — 
It is a ticket of admission signed by a bishop. — 

The second point which the bishops have made clear to us— — 
and we were growing hazy about it—is this: For the sake of : 
Christianity and for the sake of the world we must remain — 


devotion among the latter. 


of our ministers. 


Protestants and Free Churchmen. 


This is not a question of raking up the abuses of the pre- ; 
Reformation Church, or of setting forth the arguments against — 


a State Establishment, or even of quoting scripture to prove that 


the early church was more congregational than episcopal. It 


is with a deeper emotion than that of annoyance at a snub, or 


It puts ecclesiastical uni- > 


It holds, | 
in a word, that what we may roughly call the Catholic system is ~ 
an essential element in God’s “redemptive method,” and there- — 
The bishops — 
Holding the Catholic tradition they can — 
scarcely do otherwise, in addressing those who decline to assist — 
God’s “‘redemptive method,” than declare that they are inschism — 
and rebellion and are unfit to administer the word and sacraments — 
This is what the Catholic — 
It does not mean, as some of our earnest young F 
Free Churchmen have persuaded themselves it means, nothing — 
more than a wistful desire for fellowship, a love of beautiful ritual, — 
and a deep reverence for the sacraments—common ground on — 


Nea ormateab ince eh eB 
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of reawakened loyalty to our own historic traditions, that I have 
studied the Lambeth Report. It is, frankly, no deprivation to 
me to be excluded by some Anglo-Catholic vicar from the com- 
munion table. I can even bear with equanimity the dubious 
validity—in some High Church curate’s eyes—of Dr. J. D. Jones’s 
orders. But I look out upon a world drifting away from the 
presence, and even from the memory, of God, a world in which 
all the forces of self-seeking materialism are united to destroy 
the very faculty of spiritual life; and I see a great church facing 
such a crisis with this futile jargon about “historic continuity” 
and “‘the Edwardine formula of consecration.’’ Futile jargon— 
and I would use the same words about the Congregational or 
Presbyterian “heritage” if it were erected into a barrier between 
‘Christians at such a moment. 

The world hungers for Christ, whether it knows its malady 
or not. It cares nothing for ecclesiastical tradition; and yet it 
is ecclesiastical tradition alone which keeps the church disunited 
in the face of this hungry world. What is the worth to the world 
of inter-communion, on the basis of the Edwardine formula, 
between the Church of England and the Church of Utrecht? 
The unity which counts, for us in England, is unity between the 
English preachers of Christ’s gospel, the English ministers of the 
bread and wine to English people. All the history and scholar- 
ship in the world wili not convince us that God’s “redemptive 
method” forbids such a unity in the face of such a need. 

That is where our Protestant Free Churchmanship comes in. 
It is necessary and effective in proportion to the thoroughness of 
its Protestantism and its freedom. Let us in particular stop 
talking of our churchmanship. Our raison d’etre is that we care 
nothing for churchmanship except as it helps us and our fellow- 
men to be good Christians. The church was made for Christians, 
not Christians for the church. Order and discipline may be 
practical administrative necessities—but first ‘rescue the perish- 
ing.’”’ In a fundamental sense there are only two churches in 
history—the Church of the Priest and the Church of the Evan- 
gelist; and the time has come to say, “Stand thou on that side, 
for on this am I.” 

I must stress this point of the ‘‘Low Churchmanship” of 
Free Churchmen. Feeling their ministries manifestly blessed 
and valid, they have been at pains to assert their real churchman- 
ship. There have even been distinct “High Church” cults and 
groups among them, especially in Congregationalism, accom- 
panied by attempts to formulate a ‘“‘High” theory of church 
membership, though not of the ministry. Scottish Presbyterian- 
ism, in spite of its nominal state connection, has always been the 
highest of High Churches. But let it be plainly said that all these 
assumptions are valueless in the eyes of those who hold the 
Catholic tradition; and I think myself (with deep respect for those 
who hold another view) that they represent a mistaken em- 
phasis. It is the beginning of the Catholic tradition. 

The glory of the Free Churches is in the lowness of their 
churchmanship. I mean that they look upon the church and 
the sacraments as ‘‘God-given”’ in a different sense from that of 
the bishops. They are a gift, a privilege, a means of grace; but 
they are not part of a Divinely ordained scheme which must 
never be departed from, and which is so essential that those who 
depart from it are guilty of the sin of schism. The Free Church- 
man is free to disunite from his fellow-Christians; but then he is 
also free to unite with them. He may cherish the ‘“‘specific con- 
tribution” of his denomination, but he is free at any time to de- 
cide that that contribution is no longer needed. 

The Free Churches are free, at this moment, to unite with 
the Anglican Church or any other church which is willing to say, 
“Order is necessary, but no one form of order is God-given to 
the exclusion of all others.’”” May we not hope, as one result of 
the disillusionments of the Lambeth Conference, that the Free 
Churches will at least, and at last, seek unity among themselves? 
If they put their own historic continuities and traditions before 
the great ideal of Christian unity they have certainly no right 
to criticise the Lambeth Conference. 

If Christian unity is so great a blessing, one might be asked, 
) 


is it not possible for Free Churchmen to make the greatest sac- 
rifice of all, and to come, leaving the future in God’s hands, into 
an Anglicanism which remains, in essential points, within the 
Catholic tradition? 

My only answer to that is that God leaves the future in 
men’s hands; and there is not one of us—not one who has felt the 
presence of Christ where two or three have been gathered to- 
gether in his name under some non-episcopal ministry—who 
would not blush and stammer as he began to teach his children 
that the full grace of God is withheld from men except as it flows 
through bishops and priests and “‘the Edwardine formula of 
consecration.”’—EHrnest H. Jeffts in the Christian World, London. 


* * * 


IN MEMORY OF MR.AND MRS. BENJAMIN F.SPINNEY 


As already stated in the Christian Leader, the beautiful 
Tiffany window in the First Universalist Church, Lynn, in 
memory of Benjamin F. and Sarah 8. Spinney, was unveiled and 
dedicated on Sunday, Sept. 21. This window is the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank C. Spinney. Dr. Rose announced that a second 
window, to balance this one, in the west nave of the church, has 
been ordered by Mr. and Mrs. Spinney. 

The church bulletin contained this description of the win- 
dow: “The medallion on the left represents Jesus and Mary as 
he appeared to her after the resurrection. The right medallion 
depicts Jesus appearing before his disciples after the resurrection, 
his figure symbolizing the cross. The arresting composition of 
the window is due not only to the skill of design and execution, 
but to the pure colors in the glass which are brought out by the 
light passing through without recourse to paint or pigment of 
any kind.” 

An address at the dedication was made by Mr. Benjamin F. 
Johnson, who spoke for the congregation in accepting the gift. 
He referred to the personal charm of Mr. and Mrs. Spinney and 
to the genius of Mr. Spinney in planning the present edifice in a 
new and growing section of Lynn, his large gifts to the society 
when the panic of 1873 threatened to stop the work of building, 
and his sagacity in drawing around him in the new church a 
large group of young and alert business and professional leaders 
of the city. Mr. Johnson spoke of Mr. Spinney as a “‘leader of 
leaders,’”’ and closed with a fine tribute to a score or more of men 
who gave the society its pre-eminence. 

The minister, Dr. William Wallace Rose, made a brief ad- 
dress, closing with these words: 

“We who receive this window and dedicate it to the beau- 
tiful and the good in life remember that all our day’s work is a 
mosaic transparent to men. We who add here and there a bit 
of color do not see the living picture in its completeness. It 
remains for others who follow us to apprehend and rejoice. 
Therefore in this spirit of appreciation we accept this gift from a 
loyal son to his church in the name of his beloved father and 
mother.” 

The service of dedication, arranged by Dr. Rose, followed: 

To the worship of God, whose presence in our 
hearts breaks the cold light of self-interest into the colors 
of family love, civic devotion and world brotherhood, 
we dedicate this window. 

To the spirit of Jesus, whose transparent life is a 
story that never grows old in the telling but which 
adds luster to our age as it has to every age, we dedicate 
this window. 

To the fellowship of kindred hearts whose gifts and 
talents when combined by the Master and welded by 
mutual love creates a picture which never fades, we 
dedicate this window. 

To the memory of all who in a moment’s supreme 
sacrifice or through a lifetime of unwearied service gave 
to the building of this church, we dedicate this window. 

To the church we love whose walls are sturdy 
foundations for frail human hopes and the frame of 
deeds divine, we dedicate this window. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHY PICK ON REACTIONS? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

That was a fine sermon which Dr. Etz gave us on his page 
in the Leader of Sept. 20, but why did he go so far out of his 
way for a text? If he had read ail the editorials and leading 
articles published in the Leader during his absence and found 
them mostly ‘‘pifile,’’ he would have had cause for alarm. But 
it would be as sensible to get “all het up’’ over the column of 
jokes on the back page as over Reactions. 

It seems strange that Dr. Etz should so fail to appreciate 
the significance and value of the department of Reactions. It is 
true that some of our ministers write for it, and sometimes on 
trivial subjects. We can’t all be highbrow all the time. Some 
of our most distinguished ministers have been known to play 
golf. It is even possible that that man of whom Dr. Etz writes 
with such enthusiasm, who calls himself an atheist and is work- 
ing for the good of the masses, sometimes goes to the movies and 
reads the comic supplement to the Sunday paper—if they have 
such things in his country. 

The value of Reactions lies in the fact that there we com- 
mon people get a chance to express our opinions. That means 
nothing to Dr. Etz, because he can get all the space he wants in 
the Leader any time. But this is the first time we of the rank 
and file have had a chance to say publicly what we think about 
some denominational or editorial policy. Then, too, we can 
tell Johannes how we love his Cruisings. We can send in remi- 
niscences of early days called to mind by something some one 
else has written. Some interesting bits of church history have 
appeared in the Reactions. ; 

No doubt what we write is “unimportant.’”’ There are 
a great many unimportant people in the world, and the Univer- 
salist Church has its share. If we should all drop out there 
would be no one for the leaders to lead. The glimpses into our 
minds afforded by Reactions might be very useful to a General 
Superintendent who would read our letters with sympathy and 
understanding rather than with impatience and contempt. 

E.S. 
CORRECTING BROOKS, PRAISING ETZ AND PARKER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Seth R. Brooks in the Christian Leader of Sept. 20 mentions, 
incidentally, a chair used by General Washington when he pre- 
sided at the Williamsburg lodge (Masonic) when on a visit there. 
The inference would be that Washington was an active and 
loyal lodge man, an assertion occasionally given publicity in 
periodicals of far less reliability than the Leader. I believe it to 
be for the best interests of all concerned that partial truths be 
allowed to misiead, especialiy in our Leader. Washington was 
at heart practicaliy a seceder from the lodge in which he had 
been ‘‘entered” before he was of age. At thirty-six, in 1768, he 
had ceased regular attendance, and never was a Master or Grand 
Master of any lodge. In 1781, according to the records of King 
David’s Lodge, Newport, R. I., it was not agreeable for Wash- 
ington to be addressed even as a private Mason. 

This I believe to be the facts which can be verified by any 
one who will look up the authorities, usually to be found in 
the larger public libraries. 

Etz’s ‘‘Personal Letter’? in the same issue of the Leader 
ought to prevail mightily in the councils and lives of all Uni- 
versalists everywhere. Go read it again and ponder. Ditto, 
Parker’s address. 

Henry Gillespie. 

Manchester, Ohio. 

* * 
THIS LETTER IS DISTINCTIVE AT LEAST 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just finished reading the “‘Reactions of Our Readers.” 

The first three more than interested me. I sympathize with 


“Tufts,’’ but I think he misses the point with Dr. Tomlinson. 


Couldn’t we do both? (Educational institutions and publishing 
house.) I agree with Scott, but he ought to have said something 
of another phase of his ‘‘yarn.’’ I appreciate Foster’s observa- 
tions, for I know now I’m not alone in misery! 

First of all, Dr. Tomlinson in his fine article spoke about a 
large publishing house. Certainly if other denominations soft- 
pedal their name it is no reason for our doing it. The great 
preacher from Worcester was entirely right when he re-echoed 
Horace Greeley in urging a large publishing house; we need more 
publicity. If “‘Big Business’ needs it, so does ‘‘Big Religion,” 
for ours is big. The great job ahead of us is to make our church 
distinctive from others, as Foster says. We have a distinctive 
message, something none other has. Therefore we need to 
publish more. When I first came here, my church hadn’t taken 
a missionary offering in twenty-five years. I spoke of it and © 
told of the day it would be taken. I did this several weeks in 
advance and put an occasional note in the calendar. Now note 
—I spoke of it—what did I get? Less than $5.00! Maybe my 
chatter wasn’t so good. The next year at the suggestion of our 
celebrated General Superintendent, Dr. Etz, I used some litera- 
ture published by the General Convention, put it inthe calendar © 
each week and mentioned from the pulpit that the leaflet con- 
tained information concerning the work of the Convention. | 
The week of the day the offering was to be taken I mailed out 
envelopes to the entire mailing list. What did I get? Over — 
$40.00. Perhaps our best selling point would be to copy the © 
Christian Scientists and put racks in railroad stations, restau-— 
rants, etc. There are some very fine tracts published by our © 
Publishing House, not the ordinary jargon of a high-powered ~ 
salesman, but convincing material. Why don’t we use it? Some 
do! They meet with success. I remember Dr. Coons suggest- 
ing to the “‘parsons” in his province to do it. I took the hint. || 
I didn’t go around asking people to join my church, I sent them — 
literature (Dr. Shutter’s leaflet on Church Membership). Re- — 
sult: Out of twenty-two I sent to twenty-one joined my church 
Holy Thursday. Another result: Instead of the fifteen or twenty 
down-hearted Universalists I picked up when coming here, I enjoy 
the fellowship of from eighty-five to 100 every Sunday, staunch 
Universalists, sometimes more. -Which all shows how our good 
literature gets the public! Of course some might not like the 
idea of ‘‘advertising.’’ Well, almost every household uses ivory 
soap and dutch cleanser; it is sold in every market. Why con- 
tinue to advertise it? Because they want to keep it before the 
public and increase its sales. So, also, does the Universalist — 
Church want to keep itself before the public. What can be 
done here can be done there, if only we keep at the old ‘‘publicity 
game.” 

As for the pamphlet calied ‘‘remarkable” by the ‘‘Bishop of 
Alabama,” why try to sell them for a nickel apiece? If you want 
to get your message before the public, why not publish them for 
free distribution and have them put around systematically? 

For the past year my congregation has been given tracts as 
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they retired from the morning service. They were asked to hand 
them to a friend. They must! Try it and you'll find out how I _ 
know! ; 


Let’s build up our publicity and a larger publishing house. _ 
It may be the saving of our life and the means of a greater ex- — 
pansion! ; 
Let -us all go out to make our church distinctive from the — 
mass. 
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INTERESTED IN YELLOW YERDLEY B | 

To the Editor of the Leader: - 
I was very interested to read ‘‘Yellow Yerdley,” in the last | 


Leader, particularly because I knew Mr. Markham (its writer)y 
years ago in Fredonia Normal. £ 
Leva W. Thrasher. 

Lakewood, Ohio. : ‘ 
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Understanding Our World 


STORMY WEATHER IN EUROPE 


The press of both Europe and the United States has for 
several months past expressed increasing pessimism concerning 
recent developments in the domestic affairs of various European 
states, as well as their relations with one another. The general 
uneasiness caused by Franco-Italian friction, and the repercus- 
sion, in Jugoslavia, of the execution in Italy of four Slovenes 
accused of acts of terrorism, has been further increased by the 
outcome of the German general elections on Sept. 14, which 
marked a victory for extremists of the Right and Left. The 
National Socialist (Fascist) Party, led by Adolf Hitler, gained 
ninety-five seats, while the Communist Party gained twenty-two. 
Of the moderate bourgeois parties, only the Catholic Center 
registered a modest gain, the People’s Party and the Social 
Democrats both meeting with losses at the polls. 

The gains made by the Fascists and Communists in the 
German election are attributed to deep-seated dissatisfaction 
with the prevailing economic depression and resulting unem- 
ployment, for which the Young Plan is held to blame, and the 
inability of the moderate Bruning Cabinet, a minority govern- 
ment, to deal with these problems effectively by parliamentary 
methods. 

The Bruning Cabinet, whose financial program encoun- 
tered determined opposition in the Reichstag, maintained its 
existence only by dissolving the Reichstag under the emergency 
provisions of Article 48 of the Constitution. Undismayed by 
victory in the camp of the Opposition, the Cabinet has decided 
to go before the Reichstag when it convenes on Oct. 13 and ask 
for a vote of confidence, relying on the support, or at least the 
benevolent neutrality, of the Social Democrats. The formation 
of a coalition with the Social Democrats, which in certain circles 
is considered alone capable of prolonging the Cabinet’s existence, 
presents a number of difficulties: the Social Democrats, while 
generally in sympathy with the cabinet’s moderate foreign 
policy, demand a more radical program of social legislation, 
especially as concerns unemployment insurance, than the Cabi- 
net has so far been willing to sponsor. Nevertheless, should 
the Bruning Cabinet by means of timely concessions succeed 
in obtaining the active co-operation of the Social Democrats, 
it would be in a position to defeat the obstructionist methods of 
the Facists and Communists, who are at one only in their op- 
position to parliamentary government. The Fascists, while 
professing certain socialist aims, at the same time represent in- 
dustrial interests, and advocate the establishment of an extreme 
dictatorship. The Communists, openly anti-capitalist, support 
world revolution and the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


Trend Toward Dictatorships 


The success of the Fascists at the polls is regarded as but 
one more symptom of European discontent with the parliamen- 
tary form of government which, it has been claimed, is too slow 
and unwieldy for decisive action in political or economic crises. 
Italian Fascist spokesmen interpret this discontent as a sign of 
the decline of parliamentary government, and argue that dic- 
tatorship is alone calculated to save European states from the 
slough of economic despond. The dissolution of the Polish 
Sejm Aug. 30, accompanied by Marshal Pilsudski’s decision to 
assume dictatorial powers, the attempt of the bourgeois govern- 
ment in Finland to restrict the franchise in the face of opposition 
on the part of the Social Democrats, the persistent rumor that 
the aristocratic government of Count Bethlen favors the restora- 
tion of Otto to the throne of Hungary, are all viewed by Italian 
observers as significant indications that Europe has not been un- 
influenced by Mussolini’s methods. Nor can this tendency 
towards dictatorship in Europe be attributed solely to fear of 

-the spread of Communism. Its fundamental causes must be 
sought in uncertainty as to the immediate future, due to world- 
wide economic depression, aggravated by a high tariff policy, 

_ of which the United States is the leading proponent; unemploy- 


ment, which not only constitutes a drain on the resources of 
each state affected, but a constant threat of social unrest as 
well; the signal failure of plans for disarmament; and the grow- 
ing conviction that parliamentary government, under which 
various parties tend to sacrifice national for party aims, can not 
deal effectively with paramount issues. 


Threats to the Status Que 

The pessimism caused by the economic and political situa- 
tion is further aggravated by uncertainty as to the fate of the 
peace treaties and the complex structure of European alliances 
based upon them. France, satisfied with the outcome of the 
World War, wishes to maintain the status quo, and regards all 
attempts at revision of the treaties as a threat of war; in this 
policy she has the support of Belgium, Poland, Jugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania. Italy, on the other hand, views 
the Versailles settlement as essentially unjust, and demands 
territorial readjustment in North Africa; around her rally the 
disconteated elements of Europe—Bulgaria, Hungary and Al- 
bania. The tension which had marked France’s relations with 
Italy has been somewhat reduced by the six months’ naval holi- 
day which was announced in July. At the present time, the two 
countries are discussing a naval as well as a political agreement, 
and Great Britain has used her influence to hasten the negotia- 
tions. 

Between these two groups of states, Germany, under ;the 
leadership of the late Dr. Stresemann, occupied a neutral posi- 
tion: the German Government favored observance of the peace 
treaties, and resorted to diplomatic negotiations in order to ob- 
tain such modifications of their provisions as the Young Plan 
and the evacuation of the Rhineland. The support given by a 
section of the German electorate to the Fascist Party, which 
opposes the Treaty of Versailles, the Young Plan, the Locarno 
treaties and the League of Nations, has caused alarm in France, 
especially among the French Nationalists, who fear that the 
German Fascists will attempt to inaugurate a revanche policy. 
The Fascist success may be expected, on the one hand, to give 
a fresh impetus to German demands for revision of the treaties 
and, on the other, to confirm the French Nationalists in their 
conviction that France should not proceed with disarmament 
and should make no further concessions to Germany. This 
tendency towards intransigence in both countries is not calcu- 
lated to reduce the existing international tension. 


Solution Proposed at Geneva 

It was ia this atmosphere of anxiety and uncertainty that the 
Assembly of the League of Nations convened at Geneva on 
Sept. 8 to consider divergent solutions of the existing difficulties. 
While M. Briand advocated the formation of a European federa- 
tion as the remedy for political and economic conflicts, Mr. Hen- 
derson vigorously stated that disarmament alone could allay 
nationalistic suspicions, and Mr. Graham, president of the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade, urged tariff reduction as the only antidote 
for economic depression. That economic, rather than political, 
co-operation, is the most pressing issue of the moment is acknowl- 
edged by all states which have suffered from a slump in trade. 
Doubt, however, has been expressed as to whether such co- 
operation may be best secured by means of a European federa- 
tion, or by an international organization comprising all the 
states of the world. The twenty-six states which had been in- 
vited by M. Briand to examine his project for a European fed- 
eration agreed on one fundamental point—that the proposed 
federation, whatever the form it may take, should be organized 
within the framework of the League of Nations. It is as yet too 
early to determine whether the European states will take actual 
steps to solve their political and economic conflicts by joint ac- 
tion or will resort once more to the methods of national exclu- 
sivism, the danger and inadequacy of which have been demon- 
strated in the past. 

Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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The General Convention at Work 


INTERSTATE DENOMINATIONAL RALLY 


Central Universalist Church, 15th and N. New Jersey Sts., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, October 22-26, 1930. 
General Theme: Universalism in the Changing World. 


Wednesday, October 22 
Opening Session Ministers’ Conference: 
Statement by Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 
Massachusetts, representing the Universalist 
General Convention. 
Statement by Rev. George C. Baner, D. D., 
Ohio, President of the Universalist Ministers’ 
Association. 
Evening. Platform Meeting: Mr. Theodore F. Schlaegel, 
Indiana, presiding. 
Address: Rey. Frank D. Adams, D. D., Michi- 
gan, President of the Universalist General 
Convention. 


Thursday, October 23 

9a.m. Ministers’ Conference 
What to Preach—Leader, 
Adams, D. D., Michigan. 
How to Preach It—Leader, Rev. Clinton L. 
Seott, D. D., Illinois. 
How to Practise It—Leader, 
Marshall, D. D., Massachusetts. 

Fellowship Luncheon at close of morning conference. 


2 p.m. 


Rey. Frank D. 


Rev. Harold 


Ministers’ Conference: Discussions of the various 
auxiliary organizations and their part in the 
work of the church. 

General Sunday School Association represented 
by Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., Massa- 
chusetts. 

Women’s National Missionary Association 
represented by Mrs. W. R. Corlett, Illinois. 
Young People’s Christian Union representative 
to be announced. 

State Women’s Missionary Association. 
Addresses by Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, 
D. D., Iowa. Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., 
Massachusetts. 

Evening. Platform Meeting: 

Addresses by Rev. Clinton L. Scott, D. D., 

Illinois. Rev. W. H. Macpherson, L. H. D., 

Tilinois. 


Friday, October 24 
Morning and afternoon, Indiana Convention. 


2 p.m. 


2 p.m. 


4p. m. Occasional sermon, Rev. W. G. Doitterer, In- 
diana, tollowed by communion service. 
Evening. Platform Meeting: 


Addresses by Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D.D., 
Illinois. Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., Massa- 
chusetts. 


Saturday, October 25 

Morning. Indiana Convention: 
State Sunday School Convention. 
Address by Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., 
Massachusetts. 

Afternoon free for recreation. , 

Evening. Banquet: 
Addresses by Mr. Victor A. Friend, Massa- 
chusetts, and others. 


Sunday, October 26 


Morning. Service of Worship. 
Preacher: Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Massa- 
chusetts. 


Evening. Platform Meeting: 
Address by Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D., 
Towa. ‘“‘Added Fields of Religious Effort.” 


The foregoing program outlines the proposed interstate 
Denominational Rally to be held in Indianapolis, Indiana, Oct. 
22-26, 1930. The Indiana Conventions will be held in connection 
with this rally. Word has gone out to the ministers and other 
leaders in the Middle West in the hope that there will be a large 
attendance at the get-together. 

Just a word as to the purpose of this meeting. For many 
years after the annual sessions of the General Convention were 
superseded by biennial sessions the “‘off year’? was used for an 
inspirational gathering similar to a Convention but without 
business sessions. They were opportunities for fellowship and 
inspiration much prized by those who attended. For some time 
some of us have hoped that a similar plan might be adopted and 
carried through, and such meetings be held in various sections 
of the country. 

The Trustees of the General Convention voted to accept 
the invitation of Indianapolis to hold the 1931 session of the 
Convention there. It then developed that there was a conflict 
of dates with another large convention which made it impossible 
for us to meet there at the regular time. A change was impera- 
tive, so Buffalo was chosen as the place for the 1931 Convention. 

It was then suggested that the “‘off year’? meeting idea be 
revived, and that such a meeting or rally be held in Indianapolis 
in October, 1930. This met with the hearty approval of the In- 
dianzpolis people, and so the program as outlined has been ar- 
ranged. It is expected that this will be so successful that such 
gatherings will again become a part of our usual plans. 

It is the earnest hope of the committee in charge that all 
of our ministers in this section will be there, especially for the 
Ministers’ Conferences, to become better acquainted, to enjoy 
the fellowship of the group, but, above all else, to plan if possible 
some concerted forward movement for our church. Parishes 
and individuals should see to it that their ministers are able to 
attend. It will be a paying investment. 

However, the rally is not for ministers alone. As church 
work is a co-operative enterprise between ministers and iaymen, 
the committee hopes that every church will be represented by 
its strongest laymen. Here again, new friendships will be made, 
the spirit of fellowship enjoyed, but, above all else, new inspira- 
tion will be gained. 

The evening meetings are designed to give consideration to 
various phases of the theme: “‘Universalism in a Changing World.” 
We all have problems and perplexities. None of these is hope- 


less. Our speakers will help to start us thinking along construc- — 


tive lines for this new day of opportunity. 
It is hoped that there will be a large attendance at the 
banquet on Saturday night to receive the inspiring messages of 
some of our prominent laymen. : 
All roads in the Middle West lead to Indianapolis. May they 
be crowded with Universalists headed for this rally. 
* = * 
Could I forget that afternoon I lay— 
Lay as the sun shone down— 
Deep and content in new-mown hay, 
Now that I’m back in town— 


Could I forget that afternoon, I say, 
Now my vacation’s through, 

I’d go along the same old way 
Doing what I’ve to do. 


It’s not that my mind can’t release the dreams 
That that day filled my head; 
It’s this, the hay was a part, it seems, 
Of a poison-ivy bed. 
Judge. 
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The Meaning of Mysticism 
By Woodbridge Riley. ‘Richard R. Smith. 
$1.25.) 

This is an excellent little book, compact, 
sane, wise and suggestive. It can be 
read through at a single siiting, but it 
will supply food for many days. The 
writer is familiar with mystical literature 
and his quotations are apt. The brief 
chapter on “Pagan Preparation” is valu- 
able, though naturally there is much more 
than can be packed into one short chapter. 
The chapter on Anglo-American Mysticism 
is very inadequate, particularly in its 
treatment of English mysticism. Jonathan 
Edwards, Emerson, John Woolman and 
Walt Whitman are quite rightly singled 
out for emphasis among American mystics. 
Tf one wants a brief and rapid survey as a 
preparation for more, this book can be 
heartily recommended. 

Rufus M. Jones. 
Haverford, Pa. 
= = 


Three Witnesses to the Life of Jesus 


Jesus the Son of God. By Benjamin 
Wisner Bacon. Kent Shaffer Lecturer 
in Yale Divinity School, 1930. (Holt. 
$1.59.) 

Out of his rich scholarship Professor 
Bacon brings to the reader of the gospels 
many clues to the understanding of their 
central theme. In these lectures in- 
augurating a new series which will deal 
with the Life of Jesus, and serving as his 
farewell as a teacher, Dr. Bacon presents 
the results, as he sees them, of the critical 
study of the New Testament as these bear 
upon the figure and the career of Jesus. 
With a characteristically apt choice of 
phrase, he offers these under three cap- 
tions, ““‘What the Eye Saw,” ““What the 
Eye Heard,” and “‘What Entered into 
the Heart of Man,” that is, what the gos- 
pels tell us of his doings, of his teaching, 
and of the attempt in the early Church to 
account-for both deed and word by a doc- 
trine of incarnation. 

The book does not present a portrait of 
Jesus; that is not its purpose. It rather 
sketches (and in some cases argues) the 
considerations which, in the author’s view, 
must first be thoroughly grasped or at 
least explored carefuliy before there can 
be an understanding of Jesus. The Life 
of Jesus which utilizes the data here pre 
sented has yet to be written, and we can 
only hope Dr. Bacon will be able to give it 
to us in the years of leisure that lie ahead. 

Our only criticism of the book is that 
in places the broad lines of the argument 
are lost sight of in the presentation of 
evidence, and yet space does not permit 
a full discussion of such evidence. But 
every page rewards the careful reader. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be ohtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


There are innumerable suggestions for 
further thought. No book we have read 
on the gospels for some time is so rich in 
such suggestions. 

Dr. Bacon does not hesitate to make 
clear the motivation of the gospel writers. 
They were not attempting biographies 
but were preparing materials for use in 
the missionary work of the early churches. 
They needed documents which would 
“preserve the tradition of Jesus’ career 
and teaching”’ as this tradition had served 
the catechists and others responsible for 
teaching converts to their faith. The 
stories and the teachings are grouped in 
ways that our familiar arrangement of 
Bible chapters conceals from ordinary 
readers. The groupings are in significant 
patterns around the Baptism and the 
Supper, that is, around the Call of Jesus 
to his mission and around the leave-taking 
and its implied commission to his followers. 

Tn the course of his argument Dr. Bacon 
brings out the importance and extent of 
our debt to the unknown writer whose 
collection of the Teachings was used by 
both “Matthew” and “Luke.” This 
writer cherished the pre-Christian con- 
ception of the Wisdom of God and in- 
terpreted Jesus as the messenger of that 
Divine Wisdom, the wisdom which, ac 
cording to “James,” is “first pure, then 
peaceable, easy to be entreated.” It is 
this source from which the gospel writers 
draw when they give us that aspect of 
the career and teaching of Jesus in which 
the Love of God and the supremacy of 
love as the rule of life are exalted. This is 
distinctly an addition to the picture given 
us in “Mark.” 

Ministers and other students of the 
gospels will find this a very fruitful book 
if they will read it beside the open pages of 
the New Testament. It will make them 
eager to see the promised further volumes 
from Dr. Bacon’s pen. 

H.E.B.S. 


= = 


Ventures in Belief 


Christian Convictions for a Day of 
Uncertainty. Edited by Henry P. 
Van Dusen. (Scribners. $2.00.) 

This book is a symposium of “the major 
convictions of the Christian mind” di- 
rected particularly toward “the young 
minds of our land as they are represented 
typically in the universities and colleges.” 
Some of the chapter headings are as fol- 
lows: “Christian Faith in the Modern 
World,” Reinhold Niebuhr; “About 
Christ,” Henry Sloane Coffin; “About the 
World,” Henry Nelson Wieman; “About 
Man,” Angus Dunn; “About Society,” 
Kirby Page; “‘About the Church,” Harry 
Emerson Fosdick; “About the Cross,” 
Richard Roberts. 

There is here a common consciousness 


E 


of the religious problems which are wrang- 
ling in the minds of thinking people in 
general and of college students in par- 
ticular. There is also a marked disposition 
upon the part of most of the contributors 
to this symposium to wrestle with these 
problems. To the reviewer, however, 
the success of the book so far as fulfilling 
its purpose is very much to be doubted. 
He misses here, with the exception of the 
chapter by Professor Wieman and pos- 
sibly one other chapter, any attempt to 
state the problem concretely and then to 
point out its solution step by step, so far 
as there is a solution. The reviewer does 
not question the ability of these writers 
to do this thing. He has seen them do it 
—some of them—in other books. But 
they have not done it here. Unless he is 
greatly mistaken this sort of point by 
point treatment which is lacking here 
is what the college student needs to assist 
him in resolving his religious difficulties. 
Bishop McConnell’s chapter on ““My Be- 
lief in God”’ is a point at hand. Hereisa 
fundamental problem people are wrestling 
with. This is the real basis of the theistic 
humanistic controversy. Bishop McCon- 
nell states the two contemporary objec- 
tions to theism: namely, the objection to 
personality in deity and the objection 
that there is much in the universe which 
contradicts the idea of a good-God. What 
does he do with these objections? He 
simply does not meet them but flings about 
them a few clever utterances. This will 
notdo. It will not help the college student 
© any one else in a similar perplexity. 

This book is nevertheless interesting 
for the religiously mature who have back- 
ground enough to follow out in their 
thinking the implications that are here 
and there hinied at. Especially true is 
this of the chapters of Professor Wieman 
and Rufus Jones. 

Norman D. Fleicher. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


= = 


Father Takes Us to Boston 
By Grace Humphrey. (Penn Publishing 

Co. $2.00.) 

Of the making of guide books there is 
no end, but only infinite variety. But 
while the older sightseer is amply provided 
for, the really interesting guide book for 
boys and girls is not easy to find. For this 
reason, and especially in the Tercentenary 
year when all eyes are turned toward Bos- 
ton, this book is certain to win enthusiastic 
commendation. In a most delightful way, 
it gives suggestions on what to see and how 
to see it, as well as the leading historical 
facts that make these pilgrimages meaning- 
ful. Many a native Bostonian will find it 
to his advantage to look over his son’s 
shoulder and glean a few interesting facts 

(Continued on page 1275) 
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CRUISING WITH MISS BOWEN 
A Visit to Colombo, Ceylon 


It was just about three months ago that 
Miss Bowen wrote of her stop in Colombo, 
and we take you with her to-day on that 
visit. 

“Five days ago we stopped for twenty- 
four hours at Colombo, Ceylon. Unlike 
any other harbor which we have entered 
or any other land which we have passed, 
it was so flat that we couldn’t see it at all 
thirty minutes’ sailing away. Not a hill, 
much less a mountain, in view from the sea. 
I should think the people would live in 
perpetual fear of a tidal wave, for the city 
of Colombo looked, even from the harbor, 
as though it were growing out of the sea. 
No boat could dock there. They all had 
to cast anchor in the harbor and from 
there launches were sent out to take pas- 
sengers ashore. 

“Colombo being a British colony, al- 
most all of the natives could speak 
English. That helped us a lot, but we 
were pounced upon by a bevy of beggars, 
taxi-drivers, shop-keepers, and venders, 
all yelling at us simultaneously and trying 
by every known method to attract our at- 
tention. We knew half of them were 
fakers and the other half swindlers, so we 
determined to find our way to the Y. W. 
C. A. and from that source get information 
for trips upon which we could rely.. By 
some blessed accident of fate a real gentle- 
man of a guide attached himself to us and 
led us to everything we wanted to see. 

“The first afternoon everything we 
wanted was within walking distance, so 
we went from one place to another behind 
our barefooted guide, who was dressed 
like a typical Sinhalese, with a European 
coat and a cloth wrapped around his waist 
and extending to his ankles like a petti- 
coat. His skin was as black as ink, but 
his features not the least bit those of the 
negro. We found most of the natives of 
Ceylon positively beautiful, with large 
beautiful eyes, curly or wavy black hair 
and strong, snow-white teeth. The fea- 
tures and the formation of their bodies 
were more Caucasian than Mongolian. 
We couldn’t find a resemblance anywhere 
to our beloved Japanese friends, and it 
made us realize that we have at last left 
our familiar race of people and that we’ve 
come upon another distinct race of men. 

“Among other things we visited a 
Buddhist temple just to see in what way 
it compared with the Japanese Buddhist 
creations. True to Buddhism, we found 
that it had adapted itself to the country 
and the taste of the people in which it 
had lodged. The temple itself was in blue, 
cream, yellow, in distinct contrast in design 
and color to the Japanese temples. The 
interior was crowded with many statues 
of Buddha and his disciples, all made of 


bright yellow shiny substance. The face 
of the Buddha was the same, even if his 
body was so much brighter than the Japan- 
ese Buddhas. And the story of his birth, 
life, and death which was vividly pictured 
on the walls and ceilings of the building 
was different in many points from any- 
thing I had ever seen or heard in Japan. 
“We stopped for a few moments in the 
native market the next afternoon and it 
was more like ‘bedlam let loose’ than you 
could imagine. There were so many kinds 
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of fruit that we had never seen before 
that we didn’t know where to begin with 
our purchases. We had come to buy 
lemons, but even they were so different 
from anything we had ever seen that we 
thought they were trying to fool us... . 
I,for one, drew a big breath of relief and 
fresh air when we came out again into the 
open spaces of the smooth road where 
lovely residences sheltered by cocoanut 
palms and other tropical plants made our 
hearts rejoice.”’ 

Miss Bowen has been home with us 
nearly a month now, and is charming her 
audiences with her facts and stories of 
Japan and our work there. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


OVER THE BARRIERS 

The Young People of the Universalist 
Church are in earnest about the Y. P. 
C. U. Nothing has been found which 
promises to take the place of this challeng- 
ing youth movement in the life of our 
young people. Its opportunities for ser- 
vice, leadership and development justify 
every hour spent in its cause, and every 
dollar expended in its interest. While it 
is thoroughly recognized that certain in- 
evitable changes must take place in order 
to adjust the organization to new situa- 
tions which have emerged in the past few 
years, it is felt by the leaders everywhere 
that the Y. P. C. U. has a job to do with 
Universalist youth, a distinctive job, a 
worthy job. At the beginning of the new 
church year, the note is being heard all 
down the line, “On with the work!” 

It is perfectly plain that no dawdling, 
half-hearted, semi-pious posing can meet 
the needs of the Y. P. C. U. to-day, or 
ever. There is too much manhood and 
womanhood required for the task in hand, 
for that. American people to-day are 
largely impressed by the barriers of im- 
possibility which surround most enter- 
prises in this time of financial and indus- 
trial depression. The psychology of cau- 
tious waiting has permeated everything 
deeply. But the young people can not 
wait. They must leap the barriers of im- 
possibility. There must be growth, expan- 
sion, development, in every quarter. The 
Universalist Church must back up its 
youth more than ever before. Ministers 
must take an intensified interest in their 
young people. 

The question may be asked, “Just what 
do the young folks want to do?” This 
query may be made by those who have a 
genuine interest, and a desire to help. Or 
it may be asked somewhat impatiently by 
those who think the Y. P. C. U. is uncer- 
tain of its objectives. But there is a very 
definite program in existence, and a very 
vigorous staff working to make this pro- 
gram reach to the farthest corners of our 
domains. All the details and all the 
ramifications of organization necessary 


to carry out this program can not here 
be mentioned. But ‘‘The Decalogue of 
Duties’”’ summarizes the outlines of the 
program in a rather complete fashion. 


Decalogue of Duties 


Increase membership by 1,000. We want 
3,500 unioners by the end of the year. 

100 per cent increase in attendance at 
Y. P. C. U. conferences next summer. 
For instance, the goal is 125 unioners at 
Ferry Beach for 1931. 

Observe Young People’s Sunday in every 
Universalist church in the United States. 

Raise $2,000 for Church Extension. 
This amount goes for Universalist service 
in Japan, Texas, and the local union field. 

Improve every state Y. P. C. U. Conven- 
tion. 

Engage in active social service work. A 
new pamphlet on social service is being 
published by headquarters. 

Raise standards of devotional meetings 
in the Y. P. C. U. One of our greatest 
objectives for the year. 

Pay off at least $500 more on our national 
debt. We still owe $2,500. To pay off 
$500 more, we need at least $1,000 more 
immediately in pledges from unions, states, 
and individual unioners. 

Distribute Onward to every unioner. 

Educate unioners about missions. We 
have been remiss in this matter in the 
past. We must do strong work to catch 
up with our lost opportunity. 

The officers and trustees of the General 
Y. P. C. U. are as follows: 

President, M. A. Kapp, 403 Walnut St., 
Newtonville, Mass. : 

Vice-President, Edward K. Hempel, 
2 Hillerest Circle, Swampscott, Mass. 

Secretary-treasurer, Arthur I. Olson, 68 
Maple Ave., Danbury, Conn. 

Trustee for one year, Mabel V. Williams, 
65 Willetts Ave., New London, Conn. - 

Trustee for one year, Donald Strawn, 
953 E. Howard St., Pasadena, Calif. 

Trustee for two years, Rebeeca M. Ul- 
rich, 50 Church St., Cortland, N. Y. 

Trustee for two years, Marjorie Polk, 


1097 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


TAKING YOU INTO OUR CONFI- 
DENCE 


The General Sunday School Association 
has pledged itself to a definite contribu- 
tion to our work in Japan—the payment 
of the salaries of Miss Ruth Downing and 
Rey. Aishi Terasawa. This means, with 
incidental expense, about $2,000. 

During the past two years, the offering 
from our schools has not reached that 
amount. Deficits mount up far too rapid- 
ly. What will you do about it? No one 
of us wishes to lessen our pledge, but it 
is not fair to those making the contracts 
with the missionaries for us to be behind 
in our payments. 

There are two ways in which our offer- 

ing may be increased. Each school giving 
may try to increase its gift. Be sure that 
each pupil gives something. Set a goal 
for yourselves and try to reach it. Is 
one dollar a class too much? We think 
not. 
More schools may contribute. Only about 
one-third of our schools have given in the 
past. If the other two-thirds will do 
something, however small, it will make a 
real advance. It is an obligation upon ail 
of us to play fair with our missionaries in 
Japan. 

But we beseech you not to do this as a 
“hegging campaign.” Arouse a genuine 
interest in Japan and our workers there, 
and then give your members a chance to 
give. Abundant material is going out to 
your minister and superintendent and ap- 
pearing on this page. Use it and get 
results. . 

* * 


“I LEAD”’ 


Maine’s state motto is “Dirigo.”” One 
comes away from the Maine State Con- 
vention with the conviction that Univer- 
salist people in the Pine Tree State live 
up to their motto. 

An old-fashioned hospitality with all 
meals served in the big vestry. An up-to- 
date survey of religious conditions in rural 


_ Maine with the most approved kind of 


charts, and yet the same old emphasis on 
the religious side of a convention expressed 
in the half hours under Dr. Ayres’s able 
leadership, and the giving of the best hours 
of one morning to the occasional sermon by 
Dr. Vallentyne, followed by the commun- 
jon. Rev. W. D. Veazie and Dr. Harrison 
Whitman were at the table. A Sunday 
school program with eight local speakers, 
each one of whom gave a real message, and 
eager interest in the counsel of Miss Earle 
and Miss Yates from the G.S.S. A. 

A comprehensive secretary’s report 
showing the real accomplishments in 
World Friendship and the gains in efficiency 
through the stimulus of the “‘One Hundred 
Point Plan.” The choice of Mrs. Mar- 


i guerite Pearman as part-time Field Work- 
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¥. “Our Mary’’ ™ 
= On Oct. 2, Miss Slaughter became * 
* * 


Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott. She had 
served our Association seven years 
as a Field Worker, yet “‘it seems but 
a few days for the love we had to 
her.’”’ We express to her our deep * 
gratitude for what she has beenand * 
done, and our sincere wishes for her * 
happiness in the new life. és 
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er, the promise of participation in com- 
munity schools in several towns, the many 
questions asked at the exhibit of curricu- 
lum material—these and many other items 
set a goal which will make it difficult to 
sustain the truth of the old saying, “As 
Maine goes, so goes the country.” 

Rev. Milo G. Folsom as president and 
Mrs. Ethel Manning as secretary, will 
again guide the fortunes of the Maine 
Sunday School Convention. 

* * 

PEDAGOGICAL ADAPTABILITY 


A minister was talking with one of his 
remarkably successful teachers. 

“Let me see, how many pupils did you 
have last year?’’ he asked. 

“T had four hundred and twenty,” was 
the astonishing reply. 

“Why, what do you mean? I never saw 
more than a dozen in your class!” 

“No. The secretary would say that I 
had ten boys. But I had them forty-two 
Sundays and every boy was different 
every Sunday.” 

An error of the first magnitude, unfor- 
tunately common among teachers and 
among teachers of teachers, is the assump- 
tion that all boys of a given age are alike, 
and can be won and held and guided by 
the same methods and with the same 
material. 

Another mistake, like unto the first 
and even more common, is the belief that 
a lad remains the same week after week 
and continues amenable to the same in- 
fluences. 


Teachers ought to read and ponder on 
Whitman’s poem entitled “A Boy Went 
Forth One Day,”’ in which it is emphasized 
that everything that a child sees, hears, 
does, becomes part of him and thus makes 
him a new being. ¢ 

Every week “‘The Young Crusaders”’ be- 
come a new class. Every member be- 
tween Sundays has acquired something of 
good and something of evil, something of 
truth and something of error. Every week 
John has a different view of the world, is 
in a different mood, presents a new prob- 
lem, requires a new approach. 

The teacher can not know the details of 
each boy’s life; but he can sense the vary- 
ing needs and in some measure adapt 
himself and his lesson. There can benoth- 
ing static or stereotyped about any teach- 
ing that is worthy of the name. 

Difficult? Certainly. Teaching is never 
recommended to those who want easy 
tasks. It is at once one of the most dif- 
ficult and one of the most important privi- 
leges ever vouchsafed to a human being. 

G. E. H. 


* 


A SUCCESSFUL HOME DEPART- 
MENT 


Our church school at Syracuse, N. Y., 
has a large and loyal Home Department. 
They add the words ““Home Department”’ 
to the cover page of the Senior’ Quarterly 
and distribute them with the following 
letter: 


Dear Home Department Member: 

Your Quarterlies will come to you by 
mail. I hope you will accept them as 
a greeting from the church school and a 
reminder that we are thinking of you. 
If you wish to give a Love Offering, you 
will find a small envelope enclosed for that 
purpose. Do not give unless you find it 
convenient and will be the happier for so 
doing. 

When any of my helpers or myself call 
upon you please do not think we are after 
the envelope or to find out if you have 
studied the lessons, for we shali not ask 
you. We hope you will find time to read 
the Quarterly, for it contains many helpful 
thoughts. We use them as one more link 
in the chain that binds our people together 
in Christian love. 

When you find a card at your door 
marked “Home Department,” you will 
know that one of us has been unfortunate 
and called when you were out. 

Yours sincerely, 
Carrie B. Haynes, 
Superintendent Home Department. 


Mrs. Haynes adds this postscript when 
she sends a copy of her letter to us at 
Headquarters: ‘‘Our department is such a 
pleasure since we run it this way, that it 
seems too bad others do not try it.” 
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Among Our Churches 


Iowa Letter 


Webster City.—Rev. 
Effie McCollum Jones 
is pastor. Services were 
resumed Sept. 1 after a 
month’s vacation on 
account of the intense 
hot weather. Miss Nel- 
lie Housden is in charge 
of our weekly bulletin. 
She is also initiating some social activities 
for the young people of the church. The 
pastor gave a tecture recently to the 
P.T.A.in Stratford, Ila. * * Manchester. 
—Negotiations are in progress for the 
transfer of our property to the local 
Grange. The church has been dormant 
for years. Net proceeds will go to the 
permanent fund of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention in trust. * * Osage.—The 
pastor, Rev. F. W. Miller, and wife, had 
the month of August for a vacation. 
With Robert and Rose they went by au- 
tomobile east to visit relatives and former 
parishioners. They were in_ Illinois, 
Michigan, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, traveling 3,700 miles, and 
enjoyed the trip. Church was reopened 
Sept. 13 with a good congregation. Both 
the Sunday school and Y. P. C. U. began 
activities. Rey. Jennie B. Hitchcock 
supplied one Sunday of our vacation time. 
* * Waterloo.—Rev. James Houghton is 
the acting pastor now. We enjoyed Rev. 
Edna Bruner very much, and the at- 
tendance at Sunday service was the best 
we have had in years. Miss Bernice 
Gindt, one of our loyal choir girls, was 
married recently. Mrs. Edward Steege 
has been forced to relinquish her duties 
as accompanist on account of ill health, 
but is recovering. A delegation of young 
people is planning to go to the State Y. P. 
C. U. rally at Mitchellville, Oct. 4 and 5. 
* * Mt. Pleasant.—Our church has re- 
sumed its Sunday services with Rev. Laura 
B. Galer as preacher, and arrangements 
will be made for a visiting preacher one 
evening amonth. We unite with the other 
churches here in a community Sunday 
evening service during the summer, but 
the Sunday school never closes. A mem- 
ber of this school has been on the program 
committee of the County Council of Re- 
ligious Education, and-our church was well 
represented at the annual rally in August. 
We are having a thorough every member 
canvass. * * Mitchellville.—Revs. O. G. 
and M. O. Colegrove, pastors, were in 
Illinois, for two weeks’ vacation. Mrs. 
Colegrove was injured in an automobile 
accident but has now recovered. We 
observed Rally Day in the Sunday school 
and splendid audiences convene each 
Sabbath. Sept. 21 was Home Coming 
Day. We celebrated the sixty-second 
anniversary of the building of our church. 
Letters of greeting came from members 


and friends far and near. Our collection 
for the building fund was $106. Mrs. 
Tillie Mitchell’s funeral service was held 
in the church Sept. 25. She was a charter 
member and a faithful worker about sixty 
years. Only one charter member is now 
living—Robert Ball of Altoona. We have 
paid the Iowa Convention another hun- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Philip F. Mayer preached at the 
church at Medford Hillside, Mass., Sept. 
28, and will preach there again Oct. 5 and 
122 

Rey. Harry L. Thornton of Framingham, 
Mass., opened services in the church in 
Mansfield on Sept. 21. He will continue 
there for a few weeks. 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons, of the office 
of the General Convention, will preach at 
Medford, Mass., Oct. 5. 


Rev. M. S. Hill has accepted a call to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Rey. R. R. Hadley of Arlington, Mass., 
was the preacher at a union rally service 
ia the Arlington town hall at 7.30 p. m. 
on Sept. 28. 


Rev. Lucius R. Paige of Cambridge, 
Mass., supplied for Rev. John B. Reardon 
at Rockport, Mass., on Sept. 28. Mr. 
Reardon was called for a special service 
in Vermont. 


Mr. George H. Wood of Tufts College 
was the preacher at East Boston on Sun- 
day, Sept. 28. Rev. Hendrik Vossema 
will take up the regular work there Oct. 5, 
and will carry it on until the return of 
Rey. S. Laurine Freeman. 


Rev. Edwin L. Noble of Quincy, Mass., 
preached in Roxbury Sept. 28. Rev. L. 
Griswold Williams, recently of Reading, 
Pa., is to supply at Roxbury Oct. 5 and 12. 


The preacher on Sept. 28 in Dr. Conk- 
lin’s two churches at Canton and Foxboro, 
Mass., was the State Superintendent, Dr. 
Coons. There was a conference in each 
place, too, in regard to Dr. Conklin’s 
successor. 


Dr. Coons, Superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, met with the New Bedford 
parish on Thursday evening, Sept. 25, 
in a conference upon the future of that 
church. The Pilgrim Congregational 
Church of New Bedford and our church 
have before them the matter of some 
sort of closer relation. 


Rev. Wenonah Stevens Abbott of Bey- 
erly, who has for nearly two years suffered 
with spinal trouble as the result of a ner- 
vous breakdown, is slowly recovering. 
Thirty years ago a similar illness made 


dred dollars on their loan to build our par- 
sonage. Oct. 5 Mr. Colegrove and wife 
begin their thirteenth year as pastors. 
The Y. P. C. U. State Rally at Mitchell- 
ville Oct. 4 and 5 begins Saturday at 4 
p. m. Rey. Laura B. Galer will preach 
Sunday at 11 a. m. and Rev. Charles 
Dutton (Unitarian) of Des Moines Sun- 
day at 7.30 p. m. 
O. G. Colegrove. 


and Interests 


her a wheel-chair invalid for six years, 
but she regained normal strength. Sun- 
day, Sept. 21, Dr. Abbott supplied the 
pulpit of the First Congregational Church 
in Wenham, her topic being “‘How Friend- 
ship Pays.” 

Dr. Frank W. Merrick was the preacher 
in Plymouth, Mass., on Sept. 28. 


Rev. William Couden of Providence, 
R. I., has living with him Harry Couden, 
a nephew, the son of Dick Couden of 
Seattle, a successful lawyer of that city. 
Harry Couden has entered Brown Uni- 
versity. Another nephew, as stated last 
week, William Couden Butters, has en- 
tered Tufts Divinity School. 


Rev. Edward A. Lewis of the Univer- 
salist church in Stamford, Conn., has is- 
sued an attractive booklet giving sermon 
subjects, scripture and hymns for all the 
services of the church year, from Sept. 7 
to June 8, beginning with Reopening Sun- 
day and closing with Nature Sunday. 


Mr. George H. West was fatally in- 
jured in an automobile accident near 
Anderson, S. C., on Sept. 19, while en 
route to his home in St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Mr. West became a member of the Church 
of the Messiah in Philadelphia during 
Dr. Sweetser’s pastorate, and was later 
instrumental in the organization of the 
First Universalist Church of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., now known as the United 
Liberal Church. 


Massachusetts 


New Bedford.—Rev. Ezekiel Vose Stey- 
ens, pastor. At a largely attended parish 
meeting on Thursday evening, Sept. 25, — 
it was voted unanimously to rent our 
church during the coming year for the 


Sunday morning service and one day’s — 
use each week to the Pilgrim Congrega- 


tional Church, of which Rev. Dr. Greeley 
is the pastor. The church schools of both 
groups will be merged into one school. 


in the evening. This seems to be a very 
happy arrangement for the Pilgrim people, — 
and a fortunate one for us. The next — 
year will be an experimental year in Chris- 
tian association and fellowship. . 
Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. The first Sunday — 
in September saw a large congregation 
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assembled after the summer vacation. 
Dr. Leighton gave a fine sermon on “Un- 
packing.”” Mr. Mark Dickey was again 
at the organ and Mrs. Jean Wilson will 
again be the soloist. Many activities 
are in full swing. Plans are rapidly matur- 
ing for the annual fair in December, and 
the Church Aid is holding all day sewing 
meetings. Rehearsals have commenced 
for the minstrel show under the auspices 
of the Men’s Class, with Raymon Wiley as 
composer and director. The church 
school, under the direction of Charles 
Robinson, opened on Sept. 7, with a fine 
attendance. The school is sponsoring a 
course of six lectures on religious educa- 
tion to be given by Carl A. Hempel of the 
Lynn church to be held in the parish house 
commencing Nov. 18. A number of the 
ladies have signed up for the two courses 
of study to be given at Y. W. C. A,, 
Boston, ‘“‘Trailing the Conquistadors”’ and 
“The Land of the Taj Mahal.” The 
Church Aid had a party at the Hood 
Plant on Sept. 24, under the direction of 
Mrs. Davis, chairman of the Church Aid, 
and Mrs. Knight. The first meeting of 
the Women’s Union will be held on Tues- 
day, Oct. 7, with Mrs. E. I. Grant, the 
new president, presiding. Mrs. R. Y. 
Gifford, who has been president for five 
years, declined re-election. Mrs. Grant is 
a member of the State Missionary Board. 
Mrs. Frank Marden, who has served the 
Union as treasurer for ten years (ever 
since its origin) also declined re-election. 
At the last Board meeting in April suit- 
able gitts, with speeches of appreciation, 
were presented to these retiring officers. 
Mrs. Ruth Hewitt will assume the treas- 
urer’s duties. Three weddings have oc- 
curred: Miss C. Florence Gage of Ames- 
bury and George A. Evans of Somerville 
at Amesbury; Miss Marjorie M. Cole, 
one of our church school young ladies, and 
Clinton B. Jonett of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
and Miss Elizabeth F. Souther and Nor- 
man L. Richardson. Dr. Leighton officiat- 
ed at the latter two. Mr. and Mrs. Evans 
and Mr. and Mrs. Richardson will make 
their homes in Somerville. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jonett will reside in Santa Barbara, Calif. 


* = 


REV. GEORGE HUMBERSTONE 


One of the most loyal of Universalist 
Ministers in Ohio is Rey. George Hum- 
berstone. George carried mail for “‘Uncle 
Sam” for more than thirty years, during 
which time he preached Universalism 
“along the way,” as he went about his 
work. In addition, he gave liberally of 
his time in the interests of our churches 
in northwestern Ohio for many years and 
worked in the interest of the Y. P. C. U. 
In addition to all of this, he has always 
been more than generous in his contribu- 
tions to our state work. 

George Humberstone is one of God’s 
noblemen, living each day the life he likes 
to preach about—the Universalist. 

He has been quite ill for many months 


and is confined to his home. We went 
to see him recently and came away filled 
with a new realization of his philosophy 
of life. 

George lives at 1123 Woodville Street, 
Toledo, Chio. We suggest that friends 
write him.—Ohio Unitrersalist. 

* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1271) 
that he has forgotten—if he ever knew 
them. The book includes trips to Plym- 
outh, Salem, Wellesley, Cambridge, Lex- 
ington and Concord, and contains many 
attractive sketches and a number of fine 
photographs. 

D.C. 


* * 


A New Self-Pronouncing Bible 


The Oxford University Press is just 
issuing a Bible of especially convenient 
size and unusually attractive appearance 
which has a number of new and valuable 
features. There are almost 100,000 ref- 
erences, carefully revised and in a new 
arrangement of connected chains which 
will greatly facilitate study. Bracketed 
example chains will be of particular value 
in sermonic preparation. There are also 
new marginal readings, embodying the 
latest and most accurate results of scholar- 
ship. A Bible chronology is featured on a 
special page at the beginning of the book. 
Hebrew and Greek words translated by 
different English words are indicated. 
All proper names and difficult words are 
divided into syllables and accented. 
There is a subject index and concordance, 
as well as twelve maps in color. The type 
is especially clear and easily readable. 
The price range is from $4.25 to $13. 

DEC: 


* * 


Books Received 


Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons, 
1931. By James H. Snowden. (Mac- 
millan. $1.35.) 

This is the 10th annual volume of prac- 
tical expositions of the International 
Sunday School Lessons, improved uni- 
form series, and follows the now familiar 
plan. 

* * 
CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, PORT- 
LAND 

Immediately after removal of the First 
Universalist Society to the new church in 
Congress Square in 1865, the old church 
on the corner of Pearl and Congress Streets 
was sold at auction and purchased by 
parties who afterwards organized a parish 
by the name of the Pearl Street Universal- 
ist Society. 

Rev. I. M. Atwood of Watertown, N. Y., 
was called to the pastorate of the Pearl 
Street Society, and under his direction it 
increased in numbers and power, and was 
being consolidated into a strong parish 
when its church was destroyed in the great 
fire of July 4, 1866. This loss, added to 


the losses suffered by individual members, 
was a heavy blow to the new and rising 
parish, and for a season it was compelled 
to suspend its work, and Mr. Atwood ac- 
cepted a call to a parish in another state. 

But the fidelity and courage of its mem- 
bers was of the kind that does not easily 
yield to disappointment or apparent fail- 
ure. They persevered in their purpose, 
purchased a smali church that had just 
been vacated by the‘ Congress Street 
Methodist Episcopal Society, and called as 
their minister a most earnest worker and 
eloquent and effective preacher, Rev. 
Alexander Kent of Halifax, N.S. He la- 
bored with zeal and success, until ill health 
admonished him to seek a more genial 
climate. Following the retirement of 
Mr. Kent, the society had the services of 
Rev. James Marsden of Massachusetts. 

In 1871 the society erected a large and 
handsome brick church on the corner of 
Congress and India Streets—a most eligible 
location at that time—and by authority of 
the Legislature changed its name to that 
of the India Street Universalist Society. 
Rev. George W. Bicknell and Rey. Charles 
A. Hayden served until 1871, when the 
name was again changed to Church of the 
Messiah. 

Following Mr. Hayden were Rev. Rob- 
ert Kellerman, Rev. Marion Crosley, 
Rev. H. E. Gilchrist, Rev. C. I. Keirn, 
Rey. W. M. Kimmell, Rev. J. M. Atwood, 
Rev. W. H. Gould, Rev. Edward C. Down- 
ey, Rey. Frederick S. Walker, Rev. Judson 
P. Marvin, Rev. Crawford O. Smith, 
Rev. William Dawes | Veazie— Univer- 
salist Banner. 

* = 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The first Ministers’ Meeting of the 
season was held in the parlors of the 
Church of the Redemption on Monday 
morning, Sept. 22, and was called to order 
promptly at 10.45 by the president, Rev. 
Seth Brooks of Malden. 

There were present Brooks, Merrick, 
Paige, Emmons, Leighton, Robbins, Bis- 
sell, Torsleff, Eaton, Lobdell, Kapp, 
Spear, Butterworth, Sprague, Coons, Hunt- 
ley, Ayer, Lowe, Peters, Leining, Perkins, 
Milburn, Charles Hall, Brush, Reardon, 
Marshall, and several young Unitarian 
brethren. 

After a devotional service, led by Rev. 
John Paige, the records were read by the 
secretary, Rev. Erie Ayer. 

Dr. Huntley, for the Program Commit- 
tee, reported that during the next few 
weeks the ministers would “visit Europe 
by proxy.”” The speaker Oct. 6 will be 
Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., who 
will speak on ‘‘What an American Minister 
Ought to Know about Russia.” On suc- 
cessive Mondays Dr. Etz, Mr. Carritt, 
and others will give their impressions 
of present European conditions. 

Dr. Coons announced that on Nov. 10 
a men’s banquet would be held under the 
joint auspices of the Universalist Club 


———— 
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and the Massachusetts State Convention, 
in the Church of the Redemption. 

On motion of Dr. Coons it was voted 
unanimously to unite in the Union Minis- 
ters’ Meetings to be held four times dur- 
ing the winter at the Church of the New 
Jerusalem, the first meeting to occur 
on Oct. 6, the second on Dec. 8. 

The president called on Dr. Huntley to 
introduce the speaker, Mrs. Grace Morri- 
son Poole, first vice-president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
daughter of Rev. William Harrison Morri- 
son, S. T. D., and herself an active worker 
in the Universalist church and teacher in 
the Sunday school in Brockton. 

“For eighteen years,’”’ said Mrs. Poole, 
“T have been teaching history in the mak- 
ing. It is a never-ending story. If you 
yourselves would really understand it, I 
urge upon you the reading of papers and 
books that present opposite views to those 
you yourselves hold. Nothing else will 
help so greatly to clear your mind from 
bias and give you the necessary detach- 
ment to see events in their true relation 
and significance. 

‘Before I speak of Europe, I want to 
remind you of certain things going on in 
the United States. You are aware that 

‘we have just been through the primaries, 
with the election still ahead of us. In 
reality under our system this constitutes 
two elections, and when one realizes the 
enormous amounts of money spent by 
wealthy candidates it must be apparent 
that we must have some change in order 
to give everybody a chance. 

“Of course the outstanding fight this 
year is between wets and drys. The first 
question every traveler is asked in Europe 
is, ‘What are you going to do about Pro- 
hibition in the United States?’ It is sig- 
nificant that the drys are saying that 
some way must be found to work out a 
solution of our present difficulties. You 
can not repeal the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, but it is possible to get a new one 
that will automatically do away with it. 

“Then we have the terribie problem of 
unemployment. When a single machine 
can replace ninety-eight women and 
another thirty-four men, shorter working 
hours or a four or five day week, old age 
pensions, unemployment insurance are no 
longer matters of academic discussion. 

“Then we are facing in this country 
something with which Europe has long 
been familiar—the emergence of blocs, 
with particular interests stronger than 
their allegiance to the parties with which 
they are traditionally affliated. In be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats these 
constitute a political no man’s land. 

“All this is history in the making. 

“Turning from internal to external 
problems, we ought all to remember what 
Ambassador Morrow has just said con- 
cerning our nearest neighbors to the south 
—that the Mexicans have not only their 
own culture but their own ideals, and we 


ought to approach them in humble broad- 
mindedness. South American unrest has 
been recently more pronounced than usual. 
Peru and Argentina have recently had 
revolutions, one result of which may be to 
make Argentina more friendly to the 
United States. There are rumors of 
unrest in Brazil, and we surely must real- 
ize that Cuba and Haiti, close at our doors, 
both hold explosive possibilities. 

“Our Oriental relations are not happy, 
and may easily become worse before they 
become better. One who has had long 
years of experience in dealing with China 
recently said, ‘If China has a settled gov- 
ernment in fifty years it will be doing well.’ 
And of course at present nobody dares to 
prophesy about India. The great British 
Conference, to last for thirty-four months, 
to dig into all kinds and shades of opinion, 
will give us time to orientate ouiselves in 
relation to the new India. 

“Tn addition to this,a dramatic and pos- 
sibly tragic situation, Britain is facing her 
colonial children grown up. No longer can 
she tell Canada and Australia and South 
Africa what they must do. And the fact 
that the Prince of Wales is to address for 
the first time a Conference of Dominions 
is asymbol of their emergence to full adult 
stature. 

“Ail these things are graphic and sig- 
nificant chapters of history in the making. 
For six years I have been going to Europe 
to study this process. Need I remind you 
that England with its growing unemploy- 
ment and its staggering taxes is facing a 
grave internal crisis. I saw in Scotland as 
well as in England the vicious results of 
the dole—nothing less than a national 
cancer. I found that stores instead of 
giving two weeks’ vacation with pay were 
compelling their employees to take four 
weeks’ vacation without pay. 

“Contrasted with this, France has less 
than a thousand out of work and is the 
most prosperous nation of Europe to-day. 

“Most of us are watching the success 
of the League of Nations at Geneva with 


eager interest and listening with hope to, 


the talk of disarmament. But until the 
will of man seeks peace there will be no 
peace. Eastern Europe is armed and has 
no desire to disarm. For example, Poland 
has the problem of amalgamating, by 
coercion if necessary, three kinds of Poles— 
the Russian Pole, ignorant and backward, 
the German Pole, intelligent and efficient, 
and the happy-go-lucky Austrian Pole. At 
the same time, the new Poland is menaced 
by her neighbors, especially Russia on the 
east and Germany on the west. 

“The Balkans were the hotbed of Euro- 
pean war-making for years. At Versailles 
boundaries were drawn and redrawn with 
no regard to historic or racial relationships, 
and the result has been chaos and murder. 
Rumania, with King Carol home again, 
will bear watching. Every statesman in 
Europe would like to know what Musso- 
lini is doing besides making the same kind 


of roads to the French frontier that Ger- 
many made before the World War. There 
are many who betieve that Italy and 
France will be at each other’s throat 
within the year. In Spain, if Alfonso 
should die to-morrow, no one can tell 
whether the result would be a dictator, a 
republic or another king. Hungary, where 
the suicides often outnumber the natural 
deaths, talks constantly of ‘the rape of 
Hungary’ and will never rest until it gets 
back lost lands and the needed seacoast. 
We can not expect Europe in a brief ten 
year period to forget all the horrors of war 
and the injustices of peace. So whatever 
the League of Nations is doing, and it is 
doing much, we are still facing dangers on 
either hand. 

“There are plenty of people in the world 
who watch all this man-made mess and 
ask God what He is going to do about it. 
What right have we to expect God to do 
anything about it? The real question “is 
what are we going to do about it. If we 
are ever to have a world with no fear that 
men will once more be at each other’s 
throats gripping at its heart, there must 
be a change in the hearts of men. That is 
the great common task of all willing to 
work for peace and not merely to wi h for 
is? 
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A CORRECTION 


Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield writes: 
“Please correct in next Leader—the Rev. 
George Vibbert, not Dibbert, in my story 
‘Pictures in Our Family Albums.’ I knew 
Mr. Vibbert and a lot of people about 
Boston will remember him.” 

* * 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 


Through its department of Citizenship, 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
has asked 2,000 Protestant congregations 
in Massachusetts te set apart the week of 
Oct. 12-19 inclusive for suitable emphasis 
on the obligations of Christian Citizenship. 
Some public presentation on Oct. 19 is re- 
quested. 

An important feature of the appeal is 
the suggestion that in all churches new 
voters be recognized. A brief order pre- 
pared by Rev. Harry W. Kimball, D. D., 
of Needham, is suggested for such recog- 
nition. 


* * 


TO UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS 
EVER YWHERE 


Each Monday at 10.45 a. m. at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, there — 
is an hour and a half of inspiration, re 
flection, fellowship and reunion that no — 
man or woman should miss. We refer, — 
of course, to the Boston Ministers’ Meet- — 
ings. We have a remarkable program for 4 
the coming year and at this time we ex- 
tend an invitation to all ministers far and 
near to enjoy it with us. On Oct. 6 and | 
Dec. 8 our meetings will be held in the 
Church of the New Jerusalem in con- 
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junction with the Union Ministers’ Meet- 
ing. 
A genuine welcome awaits you in Bos- 
ton each Monday at 10.45. 
Seth Rogers Brooks, President. 


* * 


SUFFOLK NORMAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


The schooi term of 1930 opened Sept. 8, 
and the enrollment now totals nearly 200. 
At the present rate of attendance, many 
must be denied entrance because of fear 
of over-crowding, although our accommo- 
dations have increased since the remodel- 
ing of the school. 

We are certainly grateful to the Board, 
through the efforts of Dr. Etz, for the 
necessary improvement to our _ school 
building. 

Pupils and teachers are hard at work 
to make this the banner year. 

Come and look in upon us during the 
year. Your coming is an inspiration to us 
ali, as were the visits of Miss Slaughter 
and Dr. Etz. 

Annie B. Willis, Principal. 


Notices 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the 105th annual ses- 
sions of the New York State Convention of Uni- 
versalists will be held on Wednesday and Thursday, 
Oct. 8 and 9, in the First Universalist Church, Can- 
ton, N. Y., for the hearing of reports, election of 
officers and the transaction of any business that 
may come before the convention. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
dee 
GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 


The regular meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention will be held 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, Oct. 27-28, 1930. Any 
matters to be brought to the attention of the Board 
should be in the hands of the undersigned not later 
than Oct. 15. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
irk 
MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNIONS 


Official Call 


The forty-first annual Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island will be held in the Church of the 
Mediator, Providence, Rhode Island, Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday, Oct. 11, 12 and 13, 1930, to 
transact business as follows: (1) To hear reports of 
officers and departmental superintendents. (2) To 
elect officers. (3) To transact any other business 
that may legally be brought before said Convention. 

Notice is hereby given that, in accordance with 
Recommendation thirteen made at the fortieth annual 
Convention, a new constitution will be offered to be 
voted upon. 

Reservations are to be sent to Miss Marion Snow, 
80 Norwich Ave., Providence, R. I. 

Dorothy Bradford, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
* 
INDIANA CONVENTION 


The 83d annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, Inc., and Auxiliary Conventions 
will be held in Central Universalist Church, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Oct. 23 to 26, 1930. 

Opening session of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society will be held at 1.30 p. m., Thurs- 
day, Oct. 23, followed by the opening session of the 
Universalist Convention of Indiana at 3.30 p. m. 

These meetings are for the purpose of hearing re- 
ports, electing officers and transacting any business 
that may come before the Convention. 

A Mid-West meeting of Universalist ministers of 


Indiana and adjoining states will be held at the same 
time and place, beginning a day earlier, Wednes- 
day, Oct. 22, continuing over Sunday and followed 
by a meeting of the Trustees of the General Con- 
vention. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 

x * 

MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Transfer to Massachusetts issued to Rev. Pliny 
A. Allen. 
Restored to fellowship, Rev. Harry M. Daniels. 
G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
x ® 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Sept. 8 Roscoe A. Walters, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist churches of Eldorado and Eaton, was ex- 
amined preparatory to ordination. The applica- 
tion was granted. 

Francis W. Sigler of Glen Easton, West Virginia, 
an ordained minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church upon a satisfactory examination was granted 
a license for one year. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary 

WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Rev. F. Osten-Sacken transferred to Minnesota 
August 28, 1930. e 
M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
Cer 

NEW YORK W. U. M.S. 

The 36th annual Convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of New York State 
will be held in the Universalist church at Canton, 
N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 8, 1930, for the receiving 
of reports, election of officers and the transaction of 
such other business as may legally come before it. 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
aim 
MICHIGAN CONVENTION 


The Universalist Convention of Michigan will 
convene in its annual session for the transaction of 
any business that may come before it Oct. 12, 13 
and 14, at Concord. 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
* * 
MICHIGAN W. U.M. A. 


The annual convention of the Michigan Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Association will be held at 
Concord Oct. 12, 13, 14, 1930. _ 

Mrs.G. N. Miller, Secretary. 
ae 
Y. P. C. U. OF NEW YORK STATE 


The annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church of New 
York State will be held in the Universalist church 
at Buffalo, N. Y., beginning Friday evening, Nov. 
28, and ending Sunday, Nov. 30, 1930. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, the election of officers, and for the transac- 
tion of any other business that may legally come 
before it. . 

Naomi Mecier Wilkin, Secretary. 
an 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE CONVENTION 


The New Hampshire Universalist State Conven- 
tion and its auxiliaries, Sunday school, Woman’s 
Missionary Association and Young People’s Christian 
Union, will hold their annual sessions at Portsmouth, 
Oct. 4-8. 

The Y. P. C. U. meets Saturday and Sunday, Oct. 
4 and 5, the Sunday School Association, Monday, 
Oct. 6; Woman’s Universalist Missionary Associa- 
tion, Tuesday, Oct. 7, p. m.; State Convention, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 7 and 8. @ 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
ae 
WHERE IS THE Y. W.? 

The announcement of an All-State ‘‘Know Your 
Y. W. C. A. Week” in Massachusetts brings forth 
the questions, ‘How many, and where, are the head- 
quarters?” 

All readers and friends of the Christian Leader 
are urged to enjoy the privileges offered by your 
Massachusetts Associations, which include: Brock- 
ton, 465 Main St., Cambridge, 7 Temple St., Haver- 
hill, 107 Winter St., Holyoke, 313 Maple St., Law- 
rence, 38 Lawrence St., Lowell, 50 John St., Malden, 


54 Washington St., New Bedford, 66 Spring St., 
Newburyvort, 13 Market St., Springfield, 22 Howard 
St., Worcester, 6 Chatham St., Western Massachus- 
etts, 310 Elm St., Northampton, and Boston, 140 
Clarendon St., corner Stuart. 
x * 
BOSTON FRIENDSHIP TOURS 


The Boston Friendship Tours, which served more 
than thirteen hundred social-minded persons in its 
eighteen tours last season, will resume its work 
Saturday, Oct. 4. Rev. Herbert A. Jump has again 
been chosen chairman, and will-eonduct the trips. 
Any person may attend who is interested. Regis- 
tration fee is 75 cents per trip. Programs may be 
obtained at the office of the tours, 485 Columbus 
Ave., phone Kenmore 9441. The schedule for the 
first series is as follows: 


Oct. 11. Police and Law Administration. 

Oct. 18. New Religious Cults. 

Oct. 21. Excursion, Danvers State Hospital. 

Oct. 25. Albanian People. 

Noy. 1. Chinese People. 

Nov. 5. Excursion, Norfolk Prison Colony. 

Novy. 8. Psychic and Spiritualism. 

Noy. 15. Immigrant Problems. 

Noy. 19. Excursion, Sherburne Reformatory for 
Women. 

Nov. 22. Lithuanian People. 

Nov. 29. Jewish Education and Religion. 

Dec. 3. Excursion, A Modern Industrial Plant. 

Dee. 6. Czecho Slovak People. 

Dec. 13. Crime’and Punishment. 


* * 
PUBLIC MEETING 


The program for the Public Meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Universalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts at Gloucester, Thursday, Oct. 16, will be 
in part as follows: 

Following the usual opening praise service and 
greetings, Mrs. Carl F. Elsner will speak on ‘“The 
Joys and Benefits of the Ferry Beach Institute.” 
This will be followed by ‘‘Facts and Fancies’’—Ques- 
tions and Answers. 

Mr. John M. Trout, secretary for the Promotion 
of Christian Citizenship, Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches, will speak on ‘‘The Menace of ‘Off 
Years.’ ”’ 

Following the Good Fellowship Luncheon a re- 
ception will be held to greet Miss Georgene Bowen 
of the Blackmer Home for Girls, Tokyo, Japan. 
Miss Bowen will give an address in the afternoon. 

Mrs. John Smith Lowe and Miss Ivetta Holway 
will be the soloists. 

Trains leave North Station for Gloucester. From 
Gloucester railroad station, Washington St., turn 
left on to Middle Street, church on corner of Middle 
and Church Streets. By auto, Western Ave., past 
Fisherman’s monument, just beyond turn left over 
Middle St. across Washington St., by the Joan of Are 
statue, turn first right on to Middle St. 

An effort is being made to have a bus leave Davis 
Sq., West Somerville, at 8.30 a. m., Medford Sq. 
at 8.40, Malden Sq. at 8.50 and City Hall, Melrose, 
at 9 a. m. to accommodate those who can reach those 
places. All desiring to take the bus at any of these 
points please notify Mrs. Chester A. Polsey, 18 Sum- 
mit Road, Medford, Mass. Tel., Mystic 0244. 

The cost of the round trip will be $1.25. 

* 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
SIN 


The 80th: session of the Wisconsin Universalist 
Convention will be held in Racine, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 7, 8 and 9, 1930, for 
the transaction of such business as may legally 
come before the duly elected delegates. Reports 
will be given, and officers will be elected for the 
ensuing year. 

Let all churches in Wisconsin take notice, and 
elect and send delegate. 

L. R. Robinson, Secretary. 
Fear 


NEW YORK STATE UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 

The 22d annual convention of the New York 

State Universalist Sunday School Association will 

be held in Canton, N. Y., on Oct. 6 and 7, opening 

with a banquet on Monday evening. Reservations 
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should be made through Rev. W. H. Skeels of Her- 
kimer. On Tuesday there will be conferences on 
church school work and a business session for the 
election of officers and the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may come before this organization. 
Inez E. Warner, Secretary. 
oe 
TEACHER TRAINING CLASS 


Dr. A. Gertrude Earle will be the instructor for 
the Teacher Training Class to be held at the Church 
of the Redemption, Boston. A series of six lectures 
will be given on Thursday evenings, Oct. 9, 16,' 30, 
Noy. 6, 13 and 20. Dr. Earle will give the Standard 
Training Course, No. 4, “The Story of the New 
Testament.” 

Tickets, $1.00 for the course, can be secured at 
the church. 

The Universalist Sabbath School Union is sponsor- 
ing this course and it is open to all who are interested. 


ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 


The thirtieth annual session of the Alabama Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene in Cohassett 
(Conecuh County) church, Alabama, Noy. 21 to 23 
inclusive, for the purpose of hearing reports, elect- 
ing officers and transacting whatever business may 
come before it. 

Martha Langley, Secretary. 
* 


ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 53d annual meeting of the Ontario Univer- 
salist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
church, Blenheim, Ontario, on Oct. 14 and 15, 1930. 

The Convention will open with a special service 
on Tuesday evening. Election of officers and other 
business will be transacted on Wednesday. 

Members and friends are cordially invited to at- 
tend these services. 

Esther Thompson, Secretary. 

NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Letter of license as a lay preacher granted to 
E. J. L. Bisson, New South Berlin. 

Ordination of Lyman Achenbach authorized. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Clara Comins 


Mrs. Clara Kate (Ellis) Comins died at her home 
in Warren, Mass., on Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 16, 
1930, three days before her eighty-second birthday 
anniversary. She was born in Dana, Mass., Sept. 
19, 1848, daughter of Asa F. and Zivinda (Woods) 
Ellis, and was educated in the Dana schools. On 
Dec. 25, 1867, she was married to Charles H. Comins 
of Warren. They made their home in Warren, and 
after her husband’s death several years ago she con- 
tinued to live in the place where she had won such a 
large circle of friends. She was a devoted and a life- 
long Universalist and a faithful worker and member 
of the church. Her bright and cheery personality 
attracted many and her sterling character won the 
admiration and respect of all who knew her. A 
lover of the beautiful, she found great joy in the 
companionship of noble sentiments. Her faith was 
true and unshakable. She lived her religion. 

Mrs. Comins leaves a daughter, Mrs. Hobart 
Whitaker of Northampton, a son, Charles E. Com- 
ins of Warren, and a grandson, Ellis H. Whitaker of 
Springfield. Services were held from her home on 
Thursday, Sept. 18, 1930. Dr. Theodore A. Fischer 
of New Haven and Rev. Walter O. Terry of the 
Federated Church of Warren officiated. 


Mrs. Charles R. Corey 

Mrs. Charles R. Corey, until recently of 1511 
17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., died in Con- 
cord, N. H., Saturday, Sept. 20, at 28 South Main 
St., where Dr. and Mrs. Corey took an apartment 
August 4. Death was due to an affection of the 
heart, and she was ill only a few weeks. Since the 
death of her aunt at the advanced age of ninety- 
seven, Mrs. Corey had not been in rugged health, 
and she over-taxed her strength in breaking uy ber 
home n Washington in the intense heat of the past 
summer, and moving to Concord. 

Funeral services 3 were held Zat Hoyt’s Under- 


taking Rooms, Concord, Sept. 22. Rev. John van 
Sehaick, Jr., of Boston, Editor of the Christian 
Leader, a former pastor of Dr. and Mrs. Corey in 
Washington, officiated. Interment was in Blossom 
Hill Cemetery. 

Mrs. Corey’s maiden name was Alice G. Chandler, 
She was born in Concord, Aug. 2, 1865, the daughter 
of Augustus and Marietta Chandler. In 1878 she 
went to Washington, D. C., to live with Mrs. Char- 
lotte Merrill, her great aunt, who the year before had 
lost her husband and was entirely alone. She gave 
devoted care to this aunt until her death in Novem- 
ber, 1924. 

On Jan. 8, 1907, she married Dr. Charles R. 
Corey, assistant editor in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the United States Government, who sur- 
vives her. She is also survived by her mother, Mrs. 
Marietta Gage, by a nephew, James A. Burroughs 
of Concord, and by a niece, Miss Bertha Burroughs 
of New York City. 

Mrs. Corey was a loyal member of the Church of 
Our Father, Washington, now the Universalist Nation- 
al Memorial Church. For many years she was the 
soprano singer in the quartette choir, singing with 
a simplicity, sweetness and reverence that will be 
long remembered. She served on many committees 
of the Ladies’ Aid, as treasurer of the Sunday school 
and in other capacities. With her husband, Dr. 
Corey, she joined in giving money for the furnishing 
of the aisle chapel in the new church as a memorial 
to her aunt, Mrs. Charlotte Merrill, herself a gen- 
erous giver to the church. 
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great and unique ministry 


Makes it easy to understand why his 
fellow-citizens voted him to be 
“The Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse’ 


Fifty copies specially bound and auto- 
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Ministers’ Pension Fund of the Uni- 
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Bishop Lawrence reveals with color 
and charm all the facts in the life 
of Phillips Brooks, and discusses his 
many admirable qualities, his per- 
sonality, his frank way of meeting 
the discoveries of science and other 
movements of his day, his methods 
of thought and work, and the various 
steps by which he won his eminent 
position among men. The book is 
altogether one of the leading reli- 
gious biographies of the decade. 
$2.00 
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Dean Academy {s an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit ef 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with weH-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 
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Crackling 


A Lebanon man says he worried a good 
deal over making out his income-tax re- 
turn until he finally hit upon a simple 
formula, which he now offers free of charge 
to any who may be perplexed in the future. 

He listed as dependents one blond wife, 
a sedan car, three goldfish, and two chil- 
dren. He then multiplied his grand- 
father’s age by six and seven-eights, sub- 
tracting his telephone number. Next he 
added the size of his hat and subtracted 
the number of his car. After these pre- 
liminaries, the rest was easy. 

Deducting $1,000 for keeping his wife 
a blonde for the whole year, he divided 
the remainder by the number of lodges he 
belonged to, multiplied by the number of 
electric lights in the house, divided by the 
size of his collar. 

This gave his gross income, which, after 
dividing by his chest measurement, and 
subtracting his blood-pressure, gave the 
net amount owed to the Government.— 
Lebanon (N. H.) paper. 

It’s getting time to put up some of that 
great Table Emblem—Sauerkraut—to be 
enjoyed by all if you want to be healthy 
and strong. 

We have a lot of used lumber, boards, 
some planks, some 2 x 4 and 2 x 6 barn 
door hangers and track, chicken netting, 
also nine 8-foot posts. They are just as 
healthy looking as: you will look next 
spring if you eat a lot of that great Sauer- 
kraut and speck to be put up soon.—Ad. 
ina Plymouth ( Neb.) paper. 


Little Albert came home from school 
with a new book under his arm. “It’s a 
prize, Mother,” he said. 

“A prize? What for, dear?” 

“For natural history. Teacher asked 
me how many legs an ostrich had and I 
said three.” 

“But an ostrich has two legs.”’ 

“T know that now, Mother, but the 
rest. ot the class said four; so J was near- 
est.” —Boston Transcript. 

co a 

A high-school boy drives to school every 
morning in a much-dilapidated machine. 

“What kind of a car you got Lhere, 


boy?” 

“R. F. D.,” was the answer. 

Cu io Ngee Dee 

“Yep. Rescued from dump.”—Hx- 
change. ; 


bo * 


MAN SLAYS HIMSELF, 
THEN SHOOTS SELF 
— Headlines in the N. Y. Evening World. 
* * 
Wanted: 300 laborers for Brooklyn. 
Must be Polish or Lutherans.—Sign in 
front of a New York employment office. 


* * 


Cicero, the Cynic, says: ‘‘Marriage is 
the only lottery that has not been declared 


illegal.” 
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For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
‘stories more than entertain — they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
social life. The stimulating disoussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 
guidance. 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Boyland 


For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


=! Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
Pecaating sroties and ieotiae at the charming illustrations. 

hey love the handwork suggestions, solving the puzzles, 
and playing the new games. Only materials which will tend 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. Some 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child to 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


eh 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year — 
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For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
other virtues. They are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that . 
is good. There are also interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 
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